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The Puritan Preacher’s Contribution to Fiction 


By Katurine KoLier 


O NE OF THE GREAT PROBLEMS which confronted the early Protes- 
tant reformers in England and later the zealous Puritans was 
the religious education of the laity. If, as they firmly believed, one 
of the important tenets of Protestantism was the right of every in- 
dividual to read the Bible, it was equally important that he receive 
some guidance in the interpretation of the Scriptures. Ignorance 
was no longer the mother of devotion, and one of the essentials for 
Christian living was knowledge—and knowledge of the Bible. 

At the same time that the early divines were busy justifying their 
faith against the assaults of their opponents within and without the 
Protestant church and codifying, as it were, the doctrines of elec- 
tion, vocation, justification, and sanctification, they were attempt- 
ing to instruct the great middle class in particular concerning these 
doctrines. They were well aware that no edict of state ever made a 
complete and true conversion. Predestination and grace had to be 
made clear; sermons had to be preached ‘on the decalogue, the sac- 
raments, and on the fallacy of purgatory, the use of the mass, and 
other papist teachings; and, above all, men had to be taught the 
practical business of leading such a Christian life as would serve as 
edifying proof to your neighbor of your election and as a sign of 
your gratitude and love to God. The many cases of conscience and 
the instruction for following one’s calling which were treated by 
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men like Becon, Perkins, Dod, Greenham and, even as late as 1666, 
by Bishop Sanderson, indicate the great concern over living well— 
namely, according to God’s commands. The ignorant were to be 
made wise in order to withstand the assaults of the flesh, the devil, 
and the wily papist. 

Such responsibility necessitated the writing of a large body of 
didactic as well as controversial literature. Treatise, sermon, and 
pamphlet were the tools of the clergy, and one cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the fervor, eloquence, shrewdness, sincerity, and perse- 
verance with which the Protestant clergymen drove home their 
teachings and came close to producing the kingdom of saints which 
many idealists besides Milton hoped to see in England. The sad fail- 
ure does not, in some ways, dim the magnificence of the vision. The 
preachers realized that they must appeal to the churchmen and the 
upper classes. For them the learned divine wrote in an elaborate 
style heavily fortified with scriptural references, as well as with 
many Greek and Latin quotations drawn from classical authority 
and the church fathers. These clergymen also realized that they 
were writing for the great body of the English middle and lower 
classes. For them, they deliberately used a simple style, illuminated 
by scriptural references and examples drawn from the experiences 
of the daily life which this audience well understood. 

The Puritan preacher fostered what is called the plain style. The 
impressive rhetoric of the Anglican was frowned upon for several 
reasons, but probably the most important one was that the preacher 
felt a need for reaching the ordinary Englishman. Rhetoric was to 
be used only insofar as it was needed to touch the heart. 

“I would,” said Dering, “that we that are preachers could learne 
and believe this, it would make us leave our vaine babling and much 
talke of philosophie and prophane thinges and fill our mouthes only 
with the woorde of the Lorde. . . . for proofe I say let the sinner 
come foorth that hath beene converted by hearing stories or fables 
of Poets, I am sure there is none; for faith is onelie by the word 
of God.’ 

Men like Thomas Becon urged that doctrine be set forth in such 


1E.dward Dering, XXVII Lectures or Readings Upon Part of the Epistle Written 
to the Hebrues, Wade by Maister Edward Deering, Bachelour of Divinitie (Lon- 
don, 1590), XX lecture, sigs. T4v, Ts. 
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a way that the plainest and simplest among the people might under- 
stand. William Perkins, one of the most influential preachers in the 
Puritan movement during Elizabeth’s time, said, “We must under- 
stand that the minister may, yea and must privately use at his lib- 
ertie the arts, philosophy, and variety of reading, whilest he is in 
framing of his sermon; but he ought in publike to conceale all these 
from the people, and not to make the least ostentation. . . . Where- 
fore, neither the word of arts, nor Greeke and Latin phrases and 
quirkes must be intermingled in the sermon.” 

And for the most part the Puritan sermons are clear, direct, often 
homely in detail and full of vivid figures of speech drawn from life 
and not from the Gesta Romanorum, although oft-repeated anec- 
dotes from the great collections such as that of Bartholomaeus 
Anglicanus might frequently appear. 

Bishop Latimer’s fondness for drawing from experience set a 
fashion to which all preachers of the plain style resorted, and his 
retelling of a Biblical story in contemporary terms made the inci- 
dent seem all the more vivid. For example, when telling of the 
power of Satan he suggests that Satan, in order to prevent Christ’s 
sacrifice, “stirred up Mistresse Pilate which took a nap in the morn- 
ing, such as fine damsels are wont to do, that she should not suffer 
her husband to give sentence against Christ.”* Calling her “Mis- 


2William Perkins, “The Art of Prophesying,” Works (1631), pp. 670-71. 

8Hugh Latimer, Sermons and Remains, ed. Corrie (Parker Society Publications), 
XXVIII, 123. See also: W. Fraser Mitchell, English Pulpit Oratory from Andrewes 
to Tillotson (New York, 1932), pp. 203-4 ff., Thomas Becon, Works, ed. J. Ayre 
(Parker Society Publications, 1843), II, Preface; III, Catechism; A. F. Herr, The 
Elizabethan Sermon (Philadelphia, 1940), chap. viii. 

The following passage from Thomas Playfere, The Meane in Mourning, A Ser- 
mon Preached at Saint Marie’s Spittle in London on Tuesday in Easterweeke 
(1595), shows a vivid, colloquial style. He is talking about the fact that death has 
lost its power to harm: “Those which will needes play the hob-goblins, or the 
night-walking spirits (as we call them) all the wile they speak under a hollor vault, 
or leape forth with an ugly vizard upon their faces, they are so terrible, that he 
which thinkes himselfe no small man, may perhaps bee affrighted with them. But 
if some lusty fellow chance to steppe into one of these, and cudgell him wel- 
favouredly, and pull off the vizard from his face, then every body laughes him to 
scorne. So it is in this matter, Death was a terrible bulbeggar and made every man 
afraid of him a great while, but Christ dying, buckled with this bulbeggar, and 
connived him (as I may say) out of his hollow vault, when as the dead comming 
out of the graves were seene in Jerusalum, and puld the vizard from his face, when 
as he himselfe rising, left the linnen clothes which were the vizard of death, be- 
hinde him” (pp. 27-28). 
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tress Pilate” is a homely touch, and the implication that morning 
naps are out of place fits the general Puritan dislike and distrust of 
wasted time. 

The plain style of the sermon was only one of the devices by 
which the Puritan reached his audience. The tremendous popularity 
of these sermons can easily be seen when we realize how many of 
them were printed and reprinted for wider circulation. In addi- 
tion to the sermons, books of instruction such as were written by 
Thomas Becon, John Bradford, William Perkins, Arthur Dent, 
Lewis Bayley, and Richard Baxter exerted a tremendous influence 
over the great middle class. Hundreds of households possessed 
Dent’s Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven and Bayley’s Practice of 
Piety. It is the literary method which these and other writers em- 
ployed, combined with the plain style of the preacher, which de- 
serves our attention. In this style, we may discern the germ of the 
moral, middle-class fiction from which grew the great eighteenth- 
century novel. 

There are many contributing factors to the development of the 
novel, as brilliant histories of it will prove. But I believe that the 
earnest Puritan made a real contribution to this particular literary 
art form, which his nineteenth-century descendants were to con- 
demn as a worldly waste of time—a good Puritan criticism. 

The problem of providing religious instruction by means of a 
literary device is not a new one. The medieval church had sought 
to instruct an illiterate laity by the sermon crowded with exempla 
and by the liturgical drama and morality play. Before his very eyes, 
a medieval villager might see the three Marys at the tomb, the shep- 
herds and the wise men at the Nativity; he might witness the mys- 
tery of the Resurrection; he could watch the temptation of Adam 
and Eve, and follow the life of Everyman. Dialogue, action, dra- 
matic incident taught him saints’ lives and moral lessons. As the 
drama became secularized, the preaching friars often found them- 
selves in competition with the stage. To gain popular attention they 
descended to the use of fables, gests, and buffoonery, which drew 
upon them much opprobrium. But there were others who preached 
directly in a plain style to the people and they were in many re- 
spects the forerunners of the nonconforming Puritans of the seven- 
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teenth century.* The medieval monk sought to instruct not only by 
the church plays and sermons but also by the debate with its dia- 
logue form. 

As the drama became more popular during the Elizabethan age, 
in Puritan eyes it grew to be a great scandal and pointed no moral 
but offered only temptations to a corrupt and evil life. No good 
Christian should waste his time with stage plays. When many of the 
ladies in William Gouge’s Blackfriars’ Parish urged Mistress Ducke 
to go with them to see these performances, she always refused, and 
her refusal is cited to her credit in her funeral sermon.° 

One, however, of the fundamental devices of the drama, the dia- 
logue, continued to hold its place among the approved methods of 
religious instruction. Although the Puritan divine scorned the stage 
and all the appurtenances of the dramatic ritual of the Roman 
Church, he sought, even as his medieval predecessor had done, to 
bring his message within the grasp of his audience by means of dia- 
logue, and gradually he made the dialogue more and more realistic. 
In the history of the drama this development led to the great plays, 
and it was also one of the steps in the history of great fiction. Wil- 
liam Perkins, in his introduction to The First Epistle of John in Form 
of a Dialogue, says this is written “for helping the simple and un- 
learned who desire to be informed concerning their estate,” 1.¢., 
whether they be saved or no.° 

The popularity of this form as a Puritan means of instruction 
may be seen by glancing at the number of works in which men like 
Perkins and Becon chose the dialogue as a suitable form for instruc- 
tion and the number of items in the Short-Title Catalogue which 
are obviously Puritan dialogues.’ 

In its simplest form the Puritan dialogue follows the medieval 
debate. Bradford’s Dialogue or Communication Between Satan and 
our Conscience makes no effort at characterization or realism. 


4G. R. Owst, Preaching in Medieval England (Cambridge, 1926), p. 92; Owst, 
Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England (Cambridge, 1933), pp. 471-547. 

5William Gouge, A Funerall Sermon Preached by Dr. Gouge of Black Friers, 
London ... at the Funerall of Mrs. Margaret Ducke (1646), p. 26. 


®Perkins, Works (1605), “A Case of Conscience, the Greatest that ever was: How 
a man may know whether he be a child of God or no,” To the Godly Reader. 


7S.T.C. sub Becon, Bernard; also Nos. 6799, 6800, 6801, 6805, 6814. 
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Satan, Thou hast sinned against God; therefore thou must die. 
Conscience, Why then died Christ? 
Satan. For sinners; but how knowest thou he died for thee? 


Conscience. Because I am a sinner, and he is both able and willing to 
forgive me.® 


The medieval debate between the body and soul is more vivid than 
this. Perkins’ Dialogue Containing the Conflicts Betweene Sathan 
and the Christian is scarcely more convincing. 


Sathan. O vile helhound thou art my slave and my vassal, why then 
shakest thou off my yoake? 


Christian. By nature I was thy vassal, but Christ hath redeemed me. 
Sathan. Christ redeemeth no reprobates such as thou art. 

Christian: 1 am no reprobate. 

Sathan, Thou art a reprobate, for thou shalt be condemned.° 


The distinction Perkins makes in the three divisions of this dia- 
logue, between Satan and Christian, between Satan and a strong 
Christian, and between Satan and a weak Christian are distinctions 
of doctrine and not of style. 

Sometimes dialogue is used in catechetical fashion, and by ques- 
tion and answer, or by objection and response, some point of doc- 
trine is driven home. In the treatises on death this appears as a 
frequent device. 


Now thou sayst: Alas, if I knew my wife, child or friend were saved, I 
could then better away with his death. ... This man (my friend) hath 
been all his life a child of this world; he never feared God but died in 
sin haply without repentence, and peradventure from the cart of his 
misery he is yoked in the chariot of eternal fire. 


Answer. No man can tell how he behaved himself at his last end: hap- 
pily he repented and is pardoned. We ought ever to hope the best till 


we have sufficient evidence that man is lost.?° 


8John Bradford, Works, Serious Meditations, ed. A. Townsend (Parker Society 
Publications, 1848), V, 210. 

Perkins, op. cit., p. 483. 

10Miles Coverdale, tr. of Werdmueller, A Most Fruiteful, Pithie and Learned 
Treatise how a Christian Man Ought to Behave Himself in the Daunger of Death, 
ed. G. B. Pearson (Parker Society Publications, 1846), p. 116. 
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This is poor dialogue but good doctrine. Although most Puritan 
divines came to have serious doubts about the sincerity of a death- 
bed repentance as the era of the saints progressed, they could not 
deny God’s loving mercy to the truly penitent. 

But in the hands of such men as Perkins and Becon the dialogue 
takes on the accents of everyday speech. 


Good sir [says the sinner to the minister] I know the Lord hath given 
you the tongue of the learned to be able to minister a word in time to 
him that is wearie: therefore I pray you helpe me in my misery. 


Minister. Ah, my good brother, what is the matter with you? And what 
aile you? ... 


Christian. I oftentimes feel myselfe like a very timberlog voide of all 
grace and goodnes, froward and rebellious to any good worke, so that 
I feare least Christ have quite forsaken me." 


The simplest method of adding touches of realism to dialogue is 
to indicate directions for action. This is, of course, the art of the 
dramatist. A single “come,” “go,” “stay,” directs the fellow-actor, 
and lines such as the last great speeches of Cleopatra “Give me my 
robe, put on my crown. . . . So; have you done? Come then, and 
take the last warmth of my lips. ... Peace, peace! Dost thou not see 
my baby at my breast that sucks the nurse asleep?” show what 
movements the speaker is making and what those about her are do- 
ing. In creating the dramatic scene in fiction, the author gives his 
directions, as it were, in asides. For example, when Elizabeth Ben- 
nett replies to Lady Catherine in that famous interview near the 
close of Pride and Prejudice, “colouring with astonishment and dis- 
dain,” we see her face change. When Lady Catherine stops at the 
door of her carriage and “turning hastily around” adds a sharp con- 
clusion to her remarks, the action is clear. The tone of voice, the ex- 
pression of the face, the movement of the hand are more easily 
revealed by the novelist than by the dramatist, who must rely solely 
on his dialogue to give verisimilitude to the scene. 

The Puritan writer tried to create this sense of reality in his dia- 
logue just as did the unknown author of the Second Shepherd’s 


Perkins, op. cit., “Consolations for the Troubled Conscience of Repentant 
Sinners,” pp. 489, 494. 
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Play. By stereotyped distinctions, youth, middle age, and old age, 
by dialect and local situations, the medieval writer tried to make the 
audience participate imaginatively. Thomas Becon attempts this in 
his New Year’s Gift. Philemon (Becon himself) begins by con- 
fessing that he, who desires nothing more than to be quiet in order 
to give his mind to the study of the Scriptures, has been so vexed 
with the cares and troubles of this world that he has had no time to 
think once on the holy Scriptures. “Oh, Lord, what it is to live in 
this wretched world.” With this familiar and perhaps painfully re- 
alistic note, he confesses that he has had time to prepare some spir- 
itual treasure as a New Year’s gift for his friends whom he has 
invited to his home. 


I trust they will not tarry long. What do I say, tarry long? Me think I 
hear their voices even now at the door. It are they. Neighbours, even 
with one word, welcome to you all. Theo. Brother Philemon, right 
heartily we thank you. Phil. Will it please you take the pain for to come 
with me into my parlour? Eus. We follow you gladly. Phil. Neighbours 
yet once again, welcome, I pray you every man take a chair, and sit 
down quietly; for I intend to talk with you. Chris. We are all set: speak 
what it shall please you.’ 


Here are directions for action, familiar speech, and the setting of a 
little scene in a Puritan parlor. The dialogue is formal and grave, 
yet it bears the accent of normal speech. This is even more apparent 
in The Jewel of Joy, written in the same dialogue form, in which 
Philemon tells of his experience when “the ravening paws of greedy 
wolves” made him leave the country for a time.’* (Becon had been 
forced into retirement after Bonner had made him recant.) Under 
the very faint disguise of Philemon, he tells us of staying in the 
Peak of Derbyshire and tutoring in Staffordshire. Out of the stuff 
of life he makes his dialogue to instruct his readers in the joys of 
Christian living. And if Becon thought to inform the Princess Eliza- 
beth, afterwards the Queen, about the papists in Staffordshire by 


this book which he dedicated to her, who could deny that he had © 


_ chosen a good method. 
A Puritan writer like Jeremy Corderoy, chaplain at Merton Col- 


12Thomas Becon, Works, VII, “The New Year’s Gift,” p. 310. 
13Becon, Works, VIII, 411. 
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lege, wrote for his students a dialogue between the worldly traveler, 
who is an atheist, and the poor scholar in a little book entitled A 
Warning for Worldlings (1608). This book is intended to defend 
the truth of the Christian religion against the worldly who make a 
show of godliness by a profession of religion, but who deny its 
power. He warns the learned reader: 


expect not any curious composition in this treatise, or nice termes. For 
you know that the nature of Dialogue requireth familiar speech. And 
secondly (but especially) I endevoured to speake to the understand- 
ing of the meanest capacity, being desirous (as much as in me lyeth) to 
profit all men.** 


This is the same idea which guided Perkins in his use of dialogue, 
but in addition we have a statement of the demands of the method— 
the use of familiar speech. 

The little book lives up to the author’s statement. The argument 
is clearly expressed and logical. The conclusion indicates that the 
traveler is a reprobate and lost soul. And the whole work is marked 
by a simple, familiar style which reveals character and indicates 
action. 

When the book begins, the returning traveler had stopped in 
Oxford to visit his old friend who receives him warmly. 


Traveller: I thanke you most kindly, but good Lord how are you al- 
tered since my departure: pale, leane, thinne, and I feare as poore in 
purse as in body; for I understand by those Oxford men with whome I 
came from London that you are not as yet preferred to any living.” 


The scholar admits that he has no living. Although he has sued 
for some and been offered others, his conscience would not permit 
him to accept them. His worldly friend is disgusted: “And if you 
will stand upon conscience, here you may studie untill mosse growe 
to your heeles before any living worth the taking be freely without 
condition be offered you, sillie Scholler.”"* 

As the argument proceeds, the scholar seeks to prove his point 


14Jeremy Corderoy, A Warning for Worldlings; or A Comfort to the Godly, 
and a Terror to the Wicked, Set Forth Dialogue Wise Betweene a Scholler and a 
Travailer (London, 1608). “To the Reader” is bound between signatures As and B 
and has no signature. 


15] bid., p. 2. 16] bid., p. 4. 
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from the Scriptures, but the traveler tosses it off: “Scriptures? I be- 
lieve not one word in it. Prove it by reason, then must I need ac- 
knowledge it, but I know this fansie is altogether against reason.””’ 

As the drift of the conversation soon discloses the fact that he is 
an atheist, he asks the student to take him where they can talk 
secretly. “Come let us goe into my studie, there no man can heare 
us. I will locke my studie doore, no man shall interrupt our talke.”** 
The traveler’s next remark indicates that they have moved to the 
study, “Now that we are in secret, I am bold to utter my mind for 
your good.” 

Since Scripture carries no weight, the student turns to a new 
Spanish rapier which the traveler wears and uses the spot of rust as 
an analogy for the corruption of the soul due to the nature of the 
soul and not the creator thereof. Various efforts to sustain the im- 
pression of a real conversation between two people are maintained 
up to the end when the unrepentant reprobate says, 


Well sir, I am a reprobate, and I say you are a Puritane. Unlocke your 
Studie doore. 


Student: Nay pray been not offended with me. I have sincerely tolde 
the truth, that whilst you have time, you may repent. 


Trav. Repent? Unlocke your Studie doore, or else I will break it open. 
Stud. Nay, I may not imprison you. 


Trav. Is this your kind entertainment? ?® 


Robert Waldegrave, the Puritan printer of the Marprelate tracts, 
printed in 1584, A Dialogue Concerning the Strife of our Churche, 
in which Orthodoxos, a divine, Philodoxos, a lawyer, Philochre- 
matos, a bishop’s chaplain, and Philedonos, the innholder, talk about 
the state of the Church. The dialogue is set in the inn and begins 
with Philedonos’ complaint about the hard times. In nostalgic terms 
he recalls the good old days when there was great entertainment. 
Orthodoxos berates him vigorously for being carnally minded and 


17] bid., p. 35. 
18] bid., p. 14. 
19] bid., p. 341. 
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when the lawyer would defend him we learn much in a spirited 
dialogue about worldliness and evil bishops and Puritanism.”° 

This moral instruction was conveyed by means of a little dia- 
logue which provided an attempt at realism and characterization. 
A hundred years later the traveler and Philodoxos become Mr. 
Worldly-Wiseman. 

Becon’s Sick Man’s Salve (1561), one of the most popular of the 
books containing directions for death and consolation against the 
fear of death and damnation, was constructed on the same prin- 
ciple. A scene is set by Philemon again, who has sent his children, 
Rachel and Theodore, for his friends Eusebius, Theophile, and 
Christopher. “I much marvel at their long tarriance. But behold, 
where they come. Neighbors and friends, welcome.”** They natu- 
rally ask why they have been sent for. “Have ye not heard how our 
neighbour, Epaphroditus, is grievously vexed with sickness?” One 
other friend breaks in “Is our neighbour, Epaphroditus sick?” “He 
is sick and that very sore.” The third adds, “Sorry am I to hear 
this.” The discussion of sickness and the charity in visiting the sick 
breaks off as Philemon says, “Now we are at the house, I will be so 
bold, neighbours, as to lead you the way.” 

Epaphroditus is so ill that he does not perceive the entrance of 
his friends, who watch him sadly as he mourns his birth and be- 
wails his sins. When he finally recognizes them, they get to the busi- 
ness at hand, and the discussion goes on in such a vigorous fashion 
as to make Epaphroditus’ demise seem unlikely—unless a man can 
be talked to death. There are but few interruptions to keep up the 
pretense of realism. A few groans of pain; once he calls for pen and 
ink and paper when Philemon urges him to make his will. The latter 
writes down the directions as they are given. 

The language is plain, blunt, and colloquial. Epaphroditus leaves 
four hundred pounds to the poor, “not idle lubbers and sturdy 
queans,” but the halt, lame, blind, poor prisoners, poor maids and 
“young men which have not wherewith to set up their occupa- 


204 Dialogue Concerning the Strife of our Churche: Wherein are Aunswered 
Divers of Those Unjust Accusations, Wherewith the Godly Preachers and Profes- 
sors of the Gospell are Falsely Charged; with a Briefe Declaration of Some Such 
Abuses, as our Byshops have not bene Ashamed to Foster (London, 1584). 


21Becon, Works, IV, p. 93. 22] bid, 
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tions.”** His daughters are advised to lead godly lives and be “no 
gadders abroad, nor haunters of taverns.”** 

Scattered throughout Becon’s works, which are written chiefly 
in dialogue fashion, are vivid phrases and brief attempts at realism 
which often crystallize into a picture of middle-class Puritan life. 
This is characteristic of the style of much of the Puritan writing 
directed toward this particular audience. Perhfi the best known 
of all is the introduction to Arthur Dent’s The Plaine Man’s Path- 
way to Heaven... Set Forth Dialogue-wise for the Better Under- 
standing of the Simple, which had gone into twenty-five editions by 
1640. The speakers are Theologus—a divine, Philagathus, an honest 
man, Asunetus, an ignorant man, and Antilegon, a caviler. ‘The ar- 
gument begins with a show of verisimilitude. Walking in the fields, 
Philagathus meets Theologus, who says he enjoys the fresh air and 
the singing of the birds. Philagathus replies, “Indeede, Sir, it is very 
comfortable especially now in this pleasant moneth of May: and 
thanks be to God, hitherto wee have had a very forward spring, 
and as kindely a season as came this seaven years.”*° As they talk, 
two men approach. “They be a couple of neighbours of the next 
Parish: the one is called Asunetus, who in very deede is a very 
ignorant man in God’s matters, and the other is called Antilegon, 
a notable atheist and caviller against all goodnesse.” When the 
two come near they are greeted politely and asked what brings 
them here. Asunetus says, “Indeede, sir, we have some little busi- 
nesse; for wee came to talke with one of your Parish, about a cow 
we should buy of him.” 


Theologus. Hath my neighbour a cow to sell? 


Antilegon. Wee are told he hath a very good one to sell: but I am 
afraide at this time of year we shall find deare ware of her. 


Theol. How deare? What doe you thinke a very good cow may be 
worth? 


Antile. A good cow in deede, at this time of the yeare, is worth very - 


neere foure pound, which is a great price.”* 


23] bid., p. 119. 24] bid., p. 134. 

25Arthur Dent, The Plaine Man’s Pathway to Heaven ... Set Forth Dialogue 
Wise for the Better Understanding of the Simple (London, 1603), sig. B. 
26] bid., sig. Bz. 
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Philagathus interrupts this talk to suggest that they spend some 
time talking of matters of religion, which will do them some good, 
and, since the others have two or three hours at their disposal, they 
move to the handsome seats under “yonder oak tree” and begin by 
discussing the originally sinful nature of man. 

The remainder of the dialogue is devoted to the question of sin, 
salvation, predestination, the keeping of the commandments, read- 
ing Scriptures, and listening to sermons (which Antilegon con- 
siders a great waste of time) and such problems as those of salvation 
and damnation as well as the promises of God. 

Sometimes a vivid description occurs which is as realistic as any- 
thing in Pilgrim’s Progress or in Defoe. Philagathus describes the 
way in which many villagers keep the Sabbath. 


Many of them sit idle in the streets even upon the Sabboathes. While 
the gospel is preached in their churches, many are at Cards and Tables, 
in Ale Houses. Many, upon the Sabboathes, “7 upon their beds, all 
the Sermon while, in the after noone. Many wil heare a Sermon in the 
forenoone: and they take that to be as much, as God can require at 
their hand; and that he is somewhat beholden unto them for it. But as 
for the afternoones, they will have none: then they will to Bowles or 
Tables, These men serve God in the forenoone; and the divel in the 
afternoone. Some run after whores and harlots, on the Sabbaothes: 
some run to daunsing, and Bear-baitings: some sit upon their stalles: 
some sit in their shops, some by the fireside: some sit idlely in the streets: 
some go to the stool-ball and other looke on.”’ 


A Dutch painter could not do much better in giving a picture of 
village life on a Sunday afternoon. Arthur Dent brings instruction 
about spiritual matters to an audience composed of people who 
recognize the setting, the plain speech, and the life described by 
the speakers. The effectiveness of this book and his method can be 
understood when we read Richard Baxtér’s Preface to the Reader 
in his Poor Man’s Family Book. “Mr. Arthur Dent’s book, called 
‘The Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven’ was so well accepted, be- 
cause it was a plain, familiar dialogue, that about forty years ago, 
I had one, said to be the thirtieth impression. While I was thinking 


27[bid., p. 123. 
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to endeavour the reprinting of it, those reasons that hindered me, 
did persuade me to do somewhat like it to the same ends.” 

And indeed the resulting book is in the dialogue tradition of 
Puritan instruction. The first day’s conference is between Paul, the 
pastor, and Saul, the unconverted sinner. Paul begins, “When I saw 
you last, neighbour, I told you” that his duties as a minister re- 
quired him to talk quietly with Saul about his soul. Saul grants him 
the time somewhat grudgingly. The minister opens with a question 
on the nature of man, and when Saul admits that man is evil and 
God is just, the instruction is well under way. The dialogue gains 
color with the entrance of Saul’s landlord, Sir Elymas Dives, who 
says, “Good-morrow, Mr. Paul. I perceive you have troubled the 
mind of my poor tenant, here; so that he can scarce sleep. You, 
precise preachers, make such a stir with your religion in the world, 
that you will not let them live in quiet by you.”” 

Paul argues that his task is like that of the physician to diagnose 
sickness and prescribe healing faith. But Sir Elymas is convinced 
that “If poor men have no more wit than to hearken to all that you 
put into their heads, you will drive them to despair.” .. . “You 
make strict laws and opinions of your own brains, and then damn 
all who do not keep.” His tone becomes sarcastic, . . . “If a man 
go finer than yourselves; if he be not of your fashion; if a woman 
wear black spots, or go with bare breasts; if we play at cards or dice, 
or go to a play house; if the people set up a may-pole or dance on 
Sundays; if one drink a cup and be but merry; O, these are profane 
people; they are not precise enough to be saved.”*° 

Alas for poor Sir Elymas. He dies in his sins a sudden death (some 
pages on), after swearing at poor Saul and threatening to turn him 
off the estate if he turns Puritan. 

Brief characterization such as this, and realistic dialogue which 
appear here and there in these Puritan books point the way to 
Squire Allworthy, Parson Andrews and Mr. B. 


28Richard Baxter, “The Poor Man’s Family Book or Plain Familiar Conference 
between a Teacher and a Learner with a Form of Exhortation to the Sick; Two 
Catechisms; A Profession of Christianity; Forms of Prayer for various uses; and 
some Psalms and Hymns for the Lord’s Day” (1672), The Practical Works of the 
Reverend Richard Baxter, ed. William Orme (London, 1830), XIV, 296. 


29[bid., p. 356. 80[bid., p. 364. 
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Although the Puritan despised the stage, he was by no means 
lacking in a sense of the dramatic. For him the greatest of all con- 
flicts was man’s warfare against Satan, and the final moment of 
triumph or defeat was centered at the hour of death. Here Satan 
exerted his greatest efforts to win man’s soul by temptation to 
doubt, despair, avarice, vainglory and impatience. The doctrines of 
Rome were thoroughly condemned by the Puritan, and he in- 
veighed in harsh terms against holy water, censing, aneling, cru- 
cifix and tapers at the hour of death. But the conflict for the soul 
which was fought at that moment is the same that the woodcuts 
portrayed in the medieval ars moriendi and that appears again in the 
Puritan’s descriptions of a man’s last hour. The recurring medieval- 
ism of Puritan doctrine is clearly apparent. 

Instead of instructing man in the art of dying by means of wood- 
cuts, the Puritan, however, taught by means of the vividly described 
deathbed scene. In some respects, middle-class literature written by 
the Puritan preacher reaches its heights in these scenes which so 
often appear in the biographical “lean-to” attached to the funeral 
sermon. 

Although these biographies had a didactic quality which may 
have hindered the development of the art of biography, as Profes- 
sor Stauffer suggests," they often contained pieces of vivid writing 
and homely realism. Like the “character” which they resemble, they 
were intended to help the readers to know a good man when they 
saw him, but unlike the “character,” they often bear the touch of 
the eyewitness, a quality which Defoe was able to produce some 
years later. 

Often these scenes were written by the minister or friends who 
attended the dying in their last hours. No matter what the reader’s 
sentiments may be, he is aware that this is a true account and that 
it has dignity and emotion. The anguish and the fear were genuine; 
the concern of those present was very great and the sense of tri- 
umph a reality. 

One of the best known accounts is that of the last days of 
Mistress Katherin Brettergh. Only a little over twenty-two, she 


31Donald Stauffer, English Biography Before 1700 (Cambridge, Mass., 1930), p. 
64 ff. See also W. F. Mitchell, English Pulpit Oratory, p. 212. 
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became ill of a hot, burning ague and about a week before her death 
she was overcome by doubt of her salvation. From Saturday until 
Tuesday she was in agonies of doubt and despair, unable to pray, 
weighed down by a sense of sin. Her relatives and friends and 
ministers gathered around and sought to relieve her heart and mind. 
“Woe, woe, woe a weake, a wofull, a wretched, a forsaken wom- 
an,”*? she cried out, and sweat burst out upon her exceedingly. 
Sometimes she spoke in delirium, and then again “with cheerful 
countenance she would desire those that were by not to faint, or 
give her over, but constantly to pray and helpe her against the 
tempter.”** The questions of her friends, and their comforting 
reassurances are given with care; the speaker’s name is often indi- 
cated on the margin, such as Mr. William Fox, Mr. Aspinweil, and 
her brother, John Bruen. Her husband read to her from the Romans 
and the Psalms and St. John, 17th chapter, which she often inter- 
rupted to praise God with “sweete sentences and sugared phrases of 
perfect and holy eloquence.” Finally, when everyone thought her 
near death with strength and breath failing her, she lifted up her 
eyes with a “sweete countenance and a still voyce,” and began 
“My warrefare is accomplished and mine iniquities pardoned” and 
continued with sentences from the Psalms until she “fell asleepe 
in the Lord, passing away in peace, without any motion of the body 
at all.’’** 

Excerpts such as this cannot give the sense of tension which the 
account of her death possesses. Here in a small room people came 
and went to pray anxiously and devoutly with a pretty (even her 
portrait cannot conceal this fact) young woman whose fear for 
her soul’s salvation is a very real fear, and not the product, as some 
modernists might say, of her delirium. 

The death of Lady Frances Clifton is described by William Ful- 
ler, her minister. She had many fainting spells after a painful de- 


livery of her son, and while her friends were not alarmed, she “that _ 


had often seene the face of death . . . found him now manifestly 


82William Harrison, Death’s Advantage Little Regarded and the Soules Solace 
Against Sorrow. ... Whereunto is Annexed the Christian Life and Godly Death 
of the Said Gentlewoman (London, 1602), “A Brief Discourse of the Christian 
Life and Death of Mistris Katherin Brettergh,” p. 13. 


881 bid., p. 14. 84] bid., p. 28. 85] bid., p. 37. 
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prevailing, and cryed out ‘farewell vaine earth, I embrace thee 
Heaven.’ ”** She called for her husband and took her baby in her 
arms and prayed that he might become a true, just man and resem- 
ble his noble grandfather, the Earl of Cumberland. The next morn- 
ing, after convulsions, she regained her spirits and prayed fervently, 
“untill perceiving her weaknesse, I besought her to spare her de- 
cayed spirits, telling her that both shee and wee might receive as 
much comfort by her silent assistance in the length and vocall assent 
in the conclusion.”*’ In spite of his consideration for her weakness, 
Mr. Fuller did not give over and prayed constantly during the 
afternoon until, in the midst of one of the prayers that God would 
give his angels charge over her in her agony against sin and Satan, 
he and his assistant minister perceived that she had departed. 

Mistress Margaret Ducke, wife of a physician in Blackfriars 
parish, had the eloquent Reverend Mr. Gouge to give an account 
of her last hours. Like so many in those days, she was aware of 
approaching death for some weeks, but the increasing weakness 
and pain made her “an unconscionably long time dying.” The de- 
scription of her farewell to her eldest daughter is touchingly vivid 
in its simplicity. 

A week before her death, she called her eldest Daughter to her, be- 
ing to go from her to School at Putney, and putting her hand on her 
shoulder, said to her, I give you that blessing which my mother gave me 
at her death, The God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob 
bless you (and then added—) The Lord bless thee and keep thee, the 
Lord make his face to shine upon thee and be gracious unto thee, the 


Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee peace, .. . And I 
doubt not but God will bless you as he blessed me.** 


The writer describes her slight improvement, her final seizure and 
farewells, her request for the tolling of the bells, her restless turn- 
ing, her call for drink, and prayer, and her final stretching of her 
arms by her side in quiet death. 

Such stories of man’s last hours were told for the encourage- 
ment of others, to support the preacher’s contention that a spiritual 
struggle at the hour of death was a sign of a lively conscience and 


3¢William Fuller, Mourning of Mount Lebanon; or, The Temples Teares, p. 34. 
87] bid., p. 35. 88William Gouge, op. cit., p. 39. 
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that a soul at peace was the final victor over sin. By example and 
precept, indeed, by countless examples and precepts, the great 
middle class was instructed in the proper way to live and die. And 
this instruction was conveyed very often by such literary devices 
as brought the message close to the reader or listener. 

The purpose of this article, however, is not to discuss Puritan 
doctrine, but to point out the relationship between the Puritan 
method of instruction based on the medieval tradition and the de- 
velopment of the moral fiction of the late seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. No writer on Bunyan has failed to note his posses- 
sion of Dent’s book and the similarity between its opening and the 
opening of Pilgrim’s Progress. Two articles by Professor Golder 
show Bunyan’s indebtedness to Puritan sermons for his ideas on de- 
spair and his use of dialogue.** Professor Haller draws the paral- 
lel in method between Pilgrim’s Progress and Thomas Taylor’s 
allegorical sermon The Pilgrim’s Profession.*° Grace Abounding 
seems like a fervent expansion of Eusebius’ speech in William Per- 
kins’ dialogue entitled “A Dialogue of the State of a Christian.” 
The Life and Death of Mr. Badman is presented to the world in a 
familiar dialogue in order, as Bunyan says in the preface, “that I 
might with more ease to my self and pleasure to the reader, perform 
the work.” His Mr. Wiseman and Mr. Attentive are the direct de- 
scendants of Theologus and Philagathus in The Plain Man’s Path- 
way to Heaven. Indeed, the opening passage, “Good morrow, my 
good neighbor, Mr. Attentive; whither are you walking so early in 
the morning?” reminds us of Philagathus’ salutation as he meets 


Theologus walking in the fields. 


89Harold Golder, “Bunyan and Spenser,” PMLA, XLV (1930), 216 ff.; “Bunyan’s 
Giant Despair,” J.E.G.P., XXX (1931), 361. 


4°William Haller, The Rise of Puritanism (New York, 1938), p. 150. 


41Perkins, op. cit., “A Dialogue of the State of a Christian,” p. 458. The state of 
Eusebius: “All my neighbours were glad of my companie; they spoke well of me, 
and I was taken for an honest man, when indeede before God I was a vile beaste, 
and the childe of wrathe, inspired with the spirit of the divell continually.” He had 
a tender conscience, could not sleep, and was afraid the earth would swallow him 
up. Cf. Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners, ed. J. Brown (Cambridge, 1907), 
p- 14. 


42John Bunyan, The Life and Death of Mr. Badman, ed. J. Brown (Cambridge,. 


1905), p. 17. See J. Brown, John Bunyan (1928), p. 306. 
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The stories of Dorothy Mately and the idiot Ned, which illus- 
trate the evils of swearing, are like the stories which were told by 
Latimer and which were hawked about the streets in ballads. They 
belong to the folk-life of the times. This does not imply that Bun- 
yan is writing fiction. It does mean, however, that Bunyan’s expe- 
rience was a common one, and that less talented, if no less devout, 
men had tried to portray it in a realistic fashion and had chosen 
dialogue in a pseudo-autobiography to do it. This fondness for put- 
ting the account of experiences in the first person, in journals and 
diaries, which characterizes eighteenth-century fiction, is in the 
direct tradition of the Puritan sermon, pamphlet, and diary. The 
realism, the intimate confession, and the moralizing which charac- 
terize Defoe’s writing have behind them the middle-class Puritan’s 
effort at instruction. 

The line from The Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven through The 
Poor Man’s Family Book to Defoe’s Family Instructor is direct. 
And he who would trace the decline of Puritanism and the rise of 
the novel should read these books. 

These illustrations of the use of dialogue, the attempts at realism 
and characterization, and the popularity of plain style could be mul- 
tiplied many times. This was the intellectual manna of Puritan and 
Dissenter. On this, men like Bunyan fed and Defoe was nourished.** 
Defoe’s famous tutor, Charles Morton, taught in the plain style of 
the English preacher and gave his lectures in English instead of 
Latin or Greek. And his sermons and meditations are marked by 
vivid colloquialisms as well as a Greek phrase or two.“* 

If “it is as writers of prose that the Puritans’ literary art finally 
must be judged,”** then it seems to me that we must consider one 
of their contributions to literary art those special methods which 
belong in the realm of fiction. Driven by a desire to instruct the 
simple in important spiritual matters, they developed the dialogue, 


43See Paul Dottin, Daniel Defoe et ses romans (Oxford, 1924), II, 326; Rudolf 
Stamm, Der Angeklarte Puritanismus Daniel Defoes (Basel, 1936); Stamm, “Daniel 
Defoe,” Philological Quarterly, XV (1936), 239; G. P. Krapp, The Rise of Eng- 
lish Literary Prose (Oxford, 1915), chap. iv, “The Pulpit.” 

44Charles Morton, The Spirit of Man (Boston, 1693), p. 66. 

4ST he Puritans, eds. Perry Miller and T. H. Johnson (Cincinnati, 1938), “The 
Puritans as Literary Artists,” pp. 64-79. 
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the autobiography and the dramatic scene, not for the stage as did 
the medieval preacher but finally for the novel. And English fiction 
owes much to two Puritans, John Bunyan and Daniel Defoe, whose 
work was indelibly stamped by the art of the Puritan preacher. 






































Robert Burton’s Economic and Political Views 


By WittuM R. MvELLER 


ROFESSOR BERGEN Evans, in his recent book on the psychiatry 
P of Robert Burton, is one of the few critics who have presented 
Burton as a serious thinker.’ Burton’s early biographers and his 
Romantic admirers were so one-sided in presenting his achievement 
that historians of thought have generally failed to recognize The 
Anatomy of Melancholy as falling within their field. Charles Lamb’s 
“fantastic old great man” is more than a quaint and garrulous ram- 
bler. He is also more than the greatest of all anatomists of melan- 
choly. He is a constructive critic, sensitively aware of the flow of 
events—secular and religious—of his day. 

Certainly it is not difficult to understand why Burton has been 
overlooked by the historian of ideas. Critical emphasis has for so 
long dwelt upon the Anatomy as little more than a commonplace 
book, and Burton as an eccentric and pleasant gossip, that few have 
appreciated the author as a man concerned with his times. We can 
take Democritus Junior literally when he writes that his book is 
“Omne meum, nihil meum,” that he has digested the wisdom of the 
ages, assimilated it, and placed it in a new setting.’ The new setting 
was early seventeenth-century England, a nation suffering eco- 
nomic, political, social, and religious upheaval. Burton was at once 
scholar, critic, and reformer, and his knowledge, gathered from his 
huge folios and contemporary pamphlets, was applied to his own age. 

A cursory glance at early Burtonian criticism is enough to show 





1The Psychiatry of Robert Burton, written in consultation with George J. Mohr, 
M.D., (New York, 1944). Some critics have called attention to Burton’s serious- 
ness of purpose, but none before Professor Evans developed this thesis. Dr. Wil- 
liam Osler called the Anatomy the greatest medical treatise ever written by a 
layman and recognized Burton’s soundness as a psychologist, but he did not present 
a detailed study of Burton in this light. See “Robert Burton, the Man, His Book, 
His Library,” Oxford Bibliographical Society Proceedings and Papers, Vol. I, pt. 3 
(1925), 163-90. Also noteworthy are the comments of Hardin Craig in The En- 
chanted Glass (New York, 1936), pp. 243-57, and J. W. Allen’s chapter on Burton’s 
political thought in English Political Thought, 1603-1660 (London, 1938), pp. 88-96. 

2The Anatomy of Melancholy (Everyman Edition, 3 vols.; London, 1932), I, 
24-25. All quotations are from this edition, and the Everyman translations of Bur- 
ton’s Latin have been used. 
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the persistent trend toward viewing the Anatomy as little more than 
“a cento out of divers writers,” a phrase which Burton humbly ap- 
plied to his great work. Thomas Fuller spoke of the Anatomy as a 
“book of philology,” one in which the author “hath piled up variety 
of much excellent learning.” Anthony 4 Wood, Burton’s first bi- 
ographer, praises his scholarly and philological abilities and views 
his book as a common treasury for those “who are put to a push for 
invention”; he remarks further that “several authors have unmerci- 
fully stolen matter from the said book without any acknowledge- 
ment.” But he nowhere suggests Burton’s insight into his trouble- 
some times, nor the wisdom displayed in his critical reflections. 
White Kennett is content to quote Wood’s comments on Burton. 
Thomas Hearne carries on the same tradition, saying that the 
Anatomy contains “great variety of learning, so that it hath been a 
common-place for filchers.” Dr. Johnson goes somewhat further in 
his opinion that “there is great spirit and great power in what Bur- 
ton says, when he writes from his own mind.” But nothing follows 
about the quality of “his own mind.” The Romantics welcomed the 
Anatomy with open arms, but with eyes closed to Burton’s practi- 
cal, common-sense observations on his age. Lamb, the most devoted 
Burtonian of his period, encircled the book with a halo of senti- 
mentality. The work was relished by Coleridge, Southey, Byron, 
Keats, and others. 

Burton’s reputation was established not only by this casual tradi- 
tion; the heritage comes to us also through his plagiarists and imi- 
tators. That the Anatomy was a storehouse of information for many 
writers has been pointed out, and the material most useful to Bur- 
ton’s filchers was not his contribution to the history of thought, not 
his Utopia, for instance, but his wealth of charming tales and odd 
bits of learning. It is well known that the pages of the Tatler and the 
Spectator owe an occasional, unacknowledged debt to Burton® and 
that the indebtedness of Tristram Shandy is more than occasional.* 

The Romantic writers’ obligations to Burton are primarily those 
of style and anecdote. Lamb wrote three sketches with emphasis on 


3See Margaret Pearse Boddy, “Burton in the XVIII Century,” Notes and Queries, 
167 (1934), 206-8. 

4See John Ferriar, [/lustrations of Sterne (2d ed., 2 vols.; London, 1812), I, 82-120, 
for ample evidence of this indebtedness. 
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Burton’s stylistic devices and entitled them “Curious Fragments, Ex- 
tracted from a commonplace book, which belonged to Robert Bur- 
ton, the famous Author of The Anatomy of Melancholy.” Keats’s 
“Lamia,” and probably his “Ode to Melancholy,” found their 
sources in the Amatomy.° In short, virtually the entire Burtonian 
tradition has been carried on to us with an emphasis on the author’s 
quaintness and delightful literary style, to the exclusion of a recog- 
nition of his reflections on the contemporary setting. The only 
plagiarist who thought it worth his while to draw upon Burton’s 
more serious reflections was John Eachard, whose Grounds and 
Occasions of the Contempt of the Clergy owes its existence to 
Burton’s digression on the miseries of scholars. 

This paper, one of a series of essays on Burton,’ will be confined 
to his economic and political views. It will attempt to show that 
Burton was far more than a melancholy eccentric pouring forth the 
wisdom of the ancients, and that we must take him at his word when 
he asserts that he hears and sees “what is done abroad, how others 
run, ride, turmoil, and macerate themselves in court and country.” 


A discussion of Burton’s economic and political views may best 
be introduced by reference to his Utopia, for it would be unfair 
merely to record his gloomy reflections on the condition of the 
world. His imaginary state, guided as it was by the dictates of rea- 
son and moderation, presented a contrast to the world which he saw 
about him, a world of madness and melancholy, of economic and 
political chaos.* To understand the sources and motives behind the 
Utopia one must not only refer to other Renaissance ideal states,” 


5See Floyd Dell, “Keats’ Debt to Robert Burton,” The Bookman, LXVII (1928), 
13-17. 

®Nearing completion are two essays similar in nature to this paper; one is a study 
of Burton’s religious position, the other a study of his views on the supernatural. 

7 Anatomy, I, 18. 


8“The reign of James I . . . coincides with the period of perhaps the greatest eco- 
nomic confusion in our history.” F. Hermia Durham, “The Relations of the Crown 
to Trade under James I,” Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, New Series, 
XIII (1899), 213-14. 

®The important Utopias of the sixteenth and the first forty years of the seven- 
teenth century are Thomas More’s Utopia (1516), Thomas Lupton’s Siugila (1580), 
Johann Valentin Andreae’s Christianopolis (1619), Thomas Campanella’s The City 
of the Sun (1623), and Francis Bacon’s New Atlantis (1627). 
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but, more importantly, understand the economic conditions which 
motivated his writing. Burton, familiar as he was with Utopian lit- 
erature, derived far more of his material from the contemporary 
economic world than from the dreams of his predecessors. 

The pattern of Burton’s thought is one of contrast, a process of 
juxtaposing a healthy state and a diseased state, of contrasting a 
nation whose citizens live by the law of reason with one in which 
passion and immoderation predominate. He draws his ideal society 
against the backdrop of this world’s madness, and we are suddenly 
transposed from a world of harsh and bitter reality to the shelter of 
a land where reason governs all. To Burton, the contrast is indeed 
great: 


For where you shall see the people civil, obedient to God and princes, 
judicious, peaceable, and quiet, rich, fortunate, and flourish, to live in 
peace, in unity and concord, a country well tilled, many fair-built and 
populous cities, . . . that country is free from melancholy. . . . But 
whereas you shall see many discontents, common grievances, com- 
plaints, poverty, barbarism, beggary, plagues, wars, rebellions, seditions, 
mutinies, contentions, idleness, riot, epicurism, the land lie untilled, 
waste, full of bogs, fens, deserts, etc., cities decayed, base and poor 
towns, villages depopulated, the people squalid, ugly, uncivil; that king- 
dom, that country, must needs be discontent, melancholy, hath a sick 
body, and had need to be reformed.*® 


The emphasis on economic reform in Burton’s Utopia points to 
his belief that an effective antidote to mad, melancholy England lay 
in economic advance." His diversified complaints and projects for 
reform will be discussed in light of the economic history of his day. 
That he was fully aware of the contemporary world is evident: 


I hear new news every day, and those ordinary rumours of war, plagues, 
fires, inundations, thefts, murders, massacres, meteors, comets, spectrums, 
prodigies, apparitions, of towns taken, cities besieged in France, Ger- 
many, Turkey, Persia, Poland, etc., daily musters and preparations, and 
such-like, which these tempestuous times afford, battles fought, so many 


10 Anatomy, I, 79-80. 


11Burton seems indeed to have put his finger on one of the main causes of Jaco- 
bean melancholy. L. C. Knigkts-*irites that, in the early years of the seventeenth 
century, “the root cause of melancholy and discontent is to be found in the social 
and economic conditions of the~sime.” See his Drama & Society in the Age of 
Jonson (London, 1937), Appendix B, “Seventeenth-Century Melancholy,” p. 323. 
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men slain, monomachies, shipwrecks, piracies, and sea-fights, peace, 
leagues, stratagems, and fresh alarums. A vast confusion of vows, wishes, 
actions, edicts, petitions, lawsuits, pleas, laws, proclamations, complaints, 
grievances are daily brought to our ears. New books every day, pam- 
phlets, currantoes, stories, whole catalogues of volumes of all sorts, new 
paradoxes, opinions, schisms, heresies, controversies in philosophy, re- 
ligion, etc. .. . Thus I daily hear, and such-like, both private and public 
news.” 


Thus when he pleads for the expansion of manufacturing and 
commerce, he is echoing the demands of the rising merchants and 
capitalists of his time. When he rails against the evils of gold, he has 
an eye on the chaotic economic situation for which the sixteenth- 
century influx of bullion from the American mines had been largely 
responsible.** And when he ventures an opinion about enclosure and 
depopulation, he is considering a problem which had harassed Eng- 
land since the fifteenth century. 

The most striking aspect of Burton’s economic Utopia is that he 
wishes for capitalism without capital, and seeks a thriving, rich 
trade, yet condemns the wealth of the merchants who sponsor it. 
Caught between the relatively simple medieval economy and the 
complicated workings of a capitalistic system, Burton desires the 
machinery of the former, the results of the latter. He is sure of one 
thing, however, and this is that England should eschew idleness and 
make the most of her opportunities in manufacturing, trade, and 
agriculture. Industry—that is, industriousness—is for Burton the 
sine qua non of a prosperous state, “is a loadstone to draw all good 
things; that alone makes countries flourish, cities populous, and will 
enforce by reason of much manure, which necessarily follows, a 
barren soil to be fertile and good, as sheep, saith Dion, mend a bad 
pasture.”** 

Holland was considered the most industrious of early seven- 


12 Anatomy, I, 18. The pamphlet literature of the seventeenth century was well 
represented in Burton’s library. See “Lists of Burton’s Library,” ed. S. Gibson and 
F. R. D. Needham, Oxford Bibliographical Society Proceedings and Papers, Vol. I, 
pt. 3 (1925), 222-46. See also Dr. William Osler, op. cit., p. 187. 

13]t is true that many of Burton’s condemnations of gold and money rose from 
his belief that they invariably called forth vain ambition and covetousness; in other 
words, he was raising an ethical, as well as an economic, issue. 


14 Anatomy, I, 89. 
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teenth-century nations. Burton never tires of casting envious eyes 
across the North Sea and praising the manufacturing of the Low 
Countries. Notwithstanding the optimism of his contemporary, 
Thomas Gainsford, who feels sure that “England is the shop of the 
world, and London the Magazin of natures dainties,”** Burton re- 
alizes that England can learn much from Holland. The purpose of 
his frequent praise of Holland and description of the Low Countries 
was to arouse his own country to adopt similar policies. England 
had the manpower, the raw materials, and the capacity to compete 
with any nation. As Burton said, his country had “the same means, 
able bodies, pliant wits, matter of all sorts, wool, flax, iron, tin, lead, 
wood, etc., many excellent subjects to work upon, only industry is 
wanting.’”*® She could compete on equal terms with her neighbors 
if she would but stimulate the growth of her cities, her manufactur- 
ing, and her trade: 


The Low Countries generally have three cities at least for one of ours, 
and those far more populous and rich: and what is the cause, but their 
industry and excellency in all manner of trades; their commerce, which 
is maintained by a multitude of tradesmen, so many excellent channels 
made by art, and opportune havens, to which they build their cities? all 
which we have in like measure, or at least may have.** 


Imbued with the mercantilistic principles of his day, Burton de- 
sired both an abundance of manufacturing at home and a large mer- 


15The Glory of England; or, A True Description of Many Excellent Preroga- 
tives and Remarkeable Blessings, Whereby She Triumpheth Over All the Nations 
of the World (London, 1618), p. 251. 


16Anatomy, 1, 91. Thomas Mun, economist of the early seventeenth century, 
contrasts England and the Netherlands in much the same way. He points to the 
great natural wealth of England and shows how much of it has been wasted by 
idleness and carelessness. The Dutch, on the other hand, poor as they are in nat- 
ural resources, have built up a prosperous nation through industry and thrift. He 
urges England to add the virtue of hard work to her natural riches. See Mun’s 
Englands Treasure by Forraign Trade, ed. W. J. Ashley (New York, 1903), pp. 
97-102. Although this treatise was not published until 1664, it was probably written 
about 1630. See pp. v-vi of Ashley’s introduction. 

17 Anatomy, I, 88-89. Economic treatises of the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury time and again emphasize England’s dependence on a thriving industry and 
trade. For other arguments similar to that of Burton, see Edward Misselden, Free 
Trade; or, The Meanes to Make Trade Florish (London, 1622), p. 4; Henry Rob- 
inson, Englands Safety in Trades Encrease (London, 1641), p. 18; Lewes Roberts, 
The Treasure of Traffike; or, A Discourse of Forraigne Trade (London, 1641), 
pp. 16-17. 
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chant fleet to carry the manufactured articles to other countries. In 
that it was the duty of the English mercantilist not only to find mar- 
kets for English manufactured goods, but also to protect English 
industry, he sought to protect industry by discouraging imports;"* 
raw materials were an exception because they increased the work 
of native factories. Luxuries in particular were unwelcome, and 
Burton’s remarks on the subject are an accurate statement of mer- 
cantilistic policy: 

Of such wares as are transported or brought in, if they be necessary 
commodious, and such as nearly concern man’s life, as corn, wood, coal, 
etc., and such provision we cannot want, I will have little or no custom 
paid, no taxes; but for such things as are for pleasure, delight, or orna- 


ment, as wine, spice, tobacco, silk, velvet, cloth of gold, lace, jewels, etc., 
a greater impost.*® 


On the other hand, the exportation of raw materials was discour- 
aged because this would take work away from English laborers. An 
example of this policy can be found in the cloth trade, the mainstay 
of English industry. As early as 1523 legislation was enacted that 
“no Person or Persons any Time after convey or transport into any 
of the Parts beyond the Sea, any Manner of Cloths of Worsteds, 
before the same Cloths be shorn, dyed, coloured, and calandred, 
upon Pain of forfeiting the Value thereof.”*® Burton was fully in 
accord with this policy and speaks for most of the manufacturers of 
his time when he writes that one should “suffer no rude matter un- 
wrought, as tin, iron, wool, lead, etc., to be transported out of this 
country—a thing in part seriously attempted amongst us, but not 
effected.”** He complains somewhat later that England sends her 


18The advantages of a favorable balance of trade were discussed by Thomas 
Mun: “Although a Kingdom may be enriched by gifts received, or by purchase 
taken from some other Nations, yet these are things uncertain and of small con- 
sideration when they happen. The ordinary means therefore to encrease our wealth 
and treasure is by Forraign Trade, wherein wee must ever observe this rule; to 
sell more to strangers yearly than wee consume of theirs in value.” Englands Treas- 
ure by Forraign Trade, p. 7. 

19 Anatomy, I, 102. See also Misselden’s Free Trade, p. 12, for further criticism of 
luxury imports. 

20T he Statutes at Large from Magna Charta to the End of the Last Parliament, 
ed. Owen Ruffhead (8 vols., London, 1763), Statutes of the Realm, 14 & 15 Hen. 
VIII c. 3 # 12 (1523). 

21 Anatomy, I, 90. 
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“best commodities beyond the seas, which they make good use of 
to their necessities, set themselves a-work about, and severally im- 
prove, sending the same to us back at dear rates, or else make toys 
and baubles of the tails of them, which they sell to us again, at as 
great a reckoning as the whole.”” 

A large money market was necessary for a mercantilistic system 
and for industrial and commercial expansion. Burton, however, is 
constantly noting the ill effects of gold, envisaging it as the basis of 
the debauchery and extravagance of his day. It was the promoter 
of pubs and stews; it distracted men from virtuous pursuits; it was 
one of the principal causes of the topsy-turvy world which Burton 


abhorred: 


Our summum bonum is commodity, and the goddess we adore Dea 
Moneta, Queen Money, to whom we daily offer sacrifice, which steers 
our hearts, hands, affections, all: that most powerful goddess, by whom 
we are reared, depressed, elevated, esteemed the sole commandress of 
our actions, for which we pray, run, ride, go, come, labour, and contend 
as fishes do for a crumb that falleth into the water. It is not worth, virtue 
(that’s a theatrical good), wisdom, valour, learning, honesty, religion, 
or any sufficiency for which we are respected, but money, greatness, 
office, honour, authority; honesty is accounted folly; knavery, policy; 
men admired out of opinion, not as they are, but as they seem to be.”* 


But in spite of the evils of money, Burton’s Utopia could not have 
existed without it. The root of the evil was not in money itself; it 


22/bid., I, 91-92. John May, writing in 1613, offers a similar point of view: “The 
depth of benefit in this royall commoditie [wool and woolen cloth], was a long 
time obscured within this kingdom through ignorance and negligence of our people 
in those days, who suffered the transportation thereof unto a more ingenious nation, 
which made farre greater benefit by their labour, than those whom God had freely 
sent it unto: For when it was converted from the sheeps back, fit for mans back, 
it was returned by them to this realm at a treble rate, onely increased by their in- 
dustrie; which shameful course brought great scandal to our idlenesse.” (A Declara- 
tion of the State of Clothing Now Used within this Realme of England [London, 
1613], p. 2.) 

23 Anatomy, I, 65. A passage for comparison is found in Thomas More’s Utopia 
(Everyman Edition, London, 1937), p. 113: “For who knoweth not that fraud, 
theft, ravine, brauling, quarelling, brabling, striffe, chiding, contention, murder, 
treason, poisoning, which by daily punishmentes are rather revenged then refrained, 
do dye when money dieth? And also that feare, griefe, care, labours and watch- 
inges do perish even the very moment that money perisheth? Yea poverty it selfe, 
which only semed to lacke money, if money were gone, it also would decrease 
and vanishe away.” 
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was partly in the unfair advantages which some of the more pros- 
perous capitalists were taking of their wealth, partly in the insta- 
bility of the money exchange. Burton does not spare the rich: 


We have no aristocracies but in contemplation, all oligarchies, wherein 
a few rich men domineer, do what they list, and are privileged by their 
greatness. They may freely trespass, and do as they please, no man dare 
accuse them, no, not so much as mutter against them, there is no notice 
taken of it, they may securely do it, live after their own laws, and for 
their money get pardons, indulgences, redeem their souls from purga- 
tory and hell itself.** 


The problem of stabilizing the money exchange became insur- 
mountable during the sixteenth century because of an approximate 
300% increase in the supply of precious metals throughout Eu- 
rope.” This caused an inflation of land, rents, and commodities, 
which affected not only the unemployed but also laborers, whose 
wages did not rise commensurately with prices. The disparity be- 
tween wages and prices in Burton’s time was tremendous. It has been 
estimated that, if the price-wage index for the years 1451-1500 is 
placed at 100: 100, the index for the years 1613-1622 is 257:134, and 
the index for the years 1623-1632 is 282:138.5."* Such an influx of 
bullion also had a great effect upon England’s foreign exchange 
market. In 1601 Gerard de Malynes indicated the importance of 
this accumulation and the effect it had in “diverse countries”: 


According to the plentie or scarcitie of the monie then, generally things 
become dearer or good cheape, whereunto the great store or abundance 
of monie and bullion, which of late years is come from the west Indies 
into Christendom, hath made every thing dearer according to the in- 
crease of money, which like unto an Ocean deuiding her course into 
severall branches in diverse countries, hath caused a great alteration and 
inhauncing of the price of every thing, and most especially because the 
monie it selfe was altered in valuation in some countries: so that the 
measure being altered and made lesser, there went more number to make 
up the tale, and of necessitie other things were accordingly. For monie 


24 Anatomy, I, 349. 

25See H. M. Robertson, Aspects of the Rise of Economic Individualism (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1935), pp. 178-79. 

26See Earl J. Hamilton, “American Treasure and the Rise of Capitalism (1500- 
1700),” Economica, IX (1929), 350. For another index, see John Maynard Keynes, 
A Treatise on Money (2 vols., New York, 1930), Il, 159. 
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must alwaies remaine to be the rule, and therefore is called Publica 
mensura.”* 


When one takes into consideration the significance which mer- 
cantilists attached to the possession of money, it is not surprising to 
find Burton emphasizing its power. A capitalistic economy cannot 
function smoothly unless the money market is under control. A 
mercantilistic nation will not consider itself successful if it is lack- 
ing in money. At least two of England’s leading economists found 
much to cause melancholy when they viewed their country’s mone- 
tary supply as relatively low in comparison with the Continent’s 
most prosperous nations. In 1622 Edward Misselden wrote that one 
of the principal causes of the decay of English trade was want of 
money; he went on to compare the predicament of a merchant 
without money to that of an artisan without tools.** Malynes was in 
agreement, asserting that “all the said causes of the decay of Trade 
in England, are almost all of them comprised in one, which is the 
want of money.””° 

And so it was that Burton, while praising the advantages of a 
well-managed capitalistic society, never lost sight of the evils of its 
main prop. For one thing, money was ill-distributed: what money 
there was in England seemed to him to have become concentrated 
in the hands of a few. For another, there was an immoderate pur- 
suit of money by everyone. 

Burton’s treatment of industry, commerce, and money is indica- 
tive of one of his outstanding characteristics. That is, he was caught 
between two economic traditions, feudalism and capitalism, and 
split his allegiance between them. On the one hand he correlated 
money with inordinate ambition; on the other he outlined an eco- 
nomic system which was to require vaster sums of gold than had 
ever been known. His economic views had progressed beyond the 
feudal tradition, but they had not been carried forth to their logical 


274 Treatise of the Canker of Englands Common Wealth (London, 1601), pp: 10-11. 
*8Free Trade, p. 28. Currency difficulties seemed to be at their height in 1622- 
1623. The textile industry was in a serious depression, and the crops were not 
flourishing. In addition, American bullion had had an uneven distribution through- 
out Europe, and the distribution was unfavorable to England at this time. See Dur- 
ham, op. cit., pp. 236-39. 
2°The Maintenance of Free Trade (London, 1622), p. 104. 
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conclusion—though we should hardly ask for too much logic in 
a Utopia. He did not completely bridge the gap between the old 
world and the new, as did the Puritans and others in the latter part 
of the century. The Puritans resolved the conflict between medi- 
eval ideals and capitalistic economy by “re-interpreting” medieval 
ideals. They reasoned that, if there had been a distrust of money, 
the distrust had resulted not from money itself, but from infamous 
use of money. Economic individualism was their creed, and the 
prosperous and successful man was one on whom God had smiled: 
gold was the gift of God to the virtuous. At the same time, they 
removed the halo from poverty and stripped it of its glamor. To 
the Puritans the poor man was not one who unselfishly renounced 
the world; rather, he was a person whose poverty was the direct 
result of his moral bankruptcy in the eyes of God. The conflict felt 
by Burton was overcome by the Puritans, who surpassed him in 
the art of economic rationalization.*° 

The advent of capitalism and the rise of industry, particularly the 
textile industry, were factors which contributed to another prob- 
lem brought to our attention by Burton, that of enclosure and de- 
population. It involved the question of how much land should be 
used for farming, how much for pasturage, and how depopulation 
and razing of towns could be prevented when enclosure seemed 
advantageous. In that textile manufacturing was the backbone of 
sixteenth-century English industry, it is not surprising that an in- 
creasingly large amount of land was transposed from farm to pas- 
turage. Large areas of the countryside, once farmland, were enclosed 
by fences or hedges and used exclusively for pasturage. Farmers 
were in many cases thrust from their dwellings by wealthy sheep 
owners whose self-interest blinded them to the plight of the evicted 
tenants. 

Discontent mounted during the sixteenth century, and a crisis was 
reached in 1549 when a series of riots culminated in “Kett’s Rebel- 
lion” in Norfolk. The discontented tore down the hedges marking 
the enclosures, filled the ditches between the fields, and returned 
parts of the English countryside to its original open-field appear- 


80See R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (New York, 1926), pp. 
227-53 especially. 
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ance.** The widespread famine of 1596-1597 was attributed to the 
enclosures.” Legislative action was taken, but that it was not wholly 
effective was shown by a series of riots which reached its peak in 
the Northamptonshire outbreaks of 1607. 

There are innumerable references to the problem of enclosure in 
the literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. One of 
Thomas More’s main grievances was that open farmland had been 
enclosed, with the consequent evils of depopulation and unemploy- 
ment. He writes that the sheep have “become so great devowerers 
and so wylde, that they eate up, and swallow downe the very men 
them selfes,” that “they consume, destroye, and devoure whole 
fieldes, howses, and cities.”** Burton’s lament that “sheep demolish 
towns, devour men,” is an echo of this. But Burton, as always, 
realizes that there are two sides to every question. In writing his 
Utopia he gives his customary twist to his comments on enclosure 
and depopulation: he will have the one and not the other. Realizing 
that enclosure has many advantages, he favors it without its chief 
evil, depopulation: he “will have no bogs, fens, marshes, vast woods, 
deserts, heaths, commons, but all enclosed (yet not depopulated, 
and therefore take heed you mistake [him] not).”* 

Burton was not alone in this point of view. Thomas Fuller, in The 
Holy State and the Profane State (1642), describes the good land- 
lord as one who “detests and abhors all enclosure with depopula- 


81See Edward P. Cheyney, Social Changes in England in the Sixteenth Century 
as Reflected in Contemporary Literature, Part I, “Rural Changes.” (“Publications 
of the University of Pennsylvania Series in Philology, Literature, and Archaeology,” 
Vol. IV, No. 2, 1895), p. 98. 


82See E. Lipson, The Economic History of England (3 vols., London, 1931), Il, 
400. This was not an uncommon correlation. Over fifty years later John Moore 
wrote: “But if the Lord should slack his hand but a little, and with-hold this more 
than usual Increase of Corn from us; it is such inclosure would make it a flat fam- 
ine.” (The Crying Sin of England, Of not Caring for the Poor. Wherein Inclosure, 
viz. Such as Doth Unpeople Townes, and Uncorn Fields, is Arraigned, Convicted, 
and Condemned by the Word of God (London, 1653], p. 13.) 


88Utopia, p. 23. 
34 Anatomy, I, 68. 


85[bid., I, 100. The “bogs, fens, marshes” were in the process of drainage in the 
seventeenth century. The great flood of 1607 had caused damage and waste to the 
extent of a reported 317,242 acres, See Durham, op. cit., p. 236. 
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tion.” He asserts, however, that enclosure without depopulation is 
beneficial both to private persons and to the commonwealth.** 

Burton’s consideration of the enclosure movement is but another 
indication of his awareness of contemporary ills and his desire to do 
away with them in his Utopia. His references to depopulated vil- 
lages* take on fuller meaning when we realize what a burning topic 
depopulation had been for well over a century before the publica- 
tion of the Anatomy. Burton took time enough away from his pur- 
suit of the classics and amusing anecdotes to become a well-informed 
economic commentator on his age. 


Burton has little to say about the political organization of his 
Utopia, but it is not difficult to postulate what sort of political state 
would be necessary to carry out the economic practices which he 
advocates. It would seem that, in matters of political economy, his 
state would have much in common with his contemporary England. 
In the first place, Burton’s Utopia was to be as highly regulated as 
the England of James I and Charles I. Secondly, in both the ideal 
kingdom and the Stuart kingdom, there was a great emphasis on 
trade as the foundation of both economic and political strength. 
Finally, Burton and the Stuarts (in theory at least) gave precedence 
to public over private interest. 

Burton apprises us that his “form of government shall be mo- 
narchical,”** and he refers to James as “a wise, learned, religious 
king, another Numa, a second Augustus, a true Josiah.”*® This may 
have been lip service, though it is probable that Burton, a conserva- 
tive nationalist in matters of church and state, was quite sincere. 
More important as an indication of his satisfaction with a strongly 
centralized government is the abundance of regulative power he 
gives to the supervisors of his state: 


All common highways, bridges, banks, corrivations of waters, aque- 
ducts, channels, public works, building, etc., out of a common stock, 
curiously maintained and kept in repair; no depopulations, engrossings, 
alterations of wood, arable, but by the consent of some supervisors that 
shall be appointed for that purpose, to see what reformation ought to be 


8°T he Holy State and the Profane State, ed. James Nichols (London, 1841), pp. 
90-93. 
87For example: Anatomy, I, 79, 87. 38] bid., I, 101. 89] id., 1, 87. 
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had in all places, what is amiss, how to help it, what each region will or 
will not produce, what ground is aptest for wood, what for corn, what 
for cattle, gardens, orchards, fishponds, etc., with a charitable division 
in every village (not one domineering house greedily to swallow up all, 
which is too common with us), what for lords, what for tenants; and 
because they shall be better encouraged to improve such lands they 
hold, manure, plant trees, drain, fence, etc., they shall have long leases, 
a known rent, and known fine, to free them from those intolerable ex- 
actions of tyrannizing landlords. These supervisors shall likewise ap- 
point what quantity of land in each manor is fit for the lord’s demesnes, 
what for holding of tenants, how it ought to be husbanded—as the Mag- 
nesians are famed for their horses, the Argonauts for oarsmanship—how 
to be manured, tilled, rectified, 


Here corn, and here the vine is better grown; 
Here fruits abound and grasses spring unsown, 


and what aes gp is fit for all callings, because private professors are 
many times idiots, ill husbands, oppressors, covetous, and know not how 


to improve their own, or else wholly respect their own, and not public 
good,* 


Burton believed also that the regulated promotion of crafts and 
trades of his day was necessary to the nation’s welfare. He insists 
that “parents shall teach their children, one of three at least, bring 
up and instruct them in the mysteries of their own trade.”** He 
wishes to regulate prices as well, and rules that “corn itself, what 
scarcity soever shall come, [is] not to exceed such a price.” 

These regulatory measures are but reflections of Elizabethan and 
Stuart policy. The most comprehensively regulatory legislation was 
the Statute of Artificers, passed in 1563. This was but a codification 
of the Ordinance of Labourers (1349) and the Statute of Labour- 
ers (1351). The most important clauses of Elizabeth’s Statute of 
Artificers were those regulating wages** and those drawing up uni- 
form rules for apprenticeship.“ 


40] bid., I, 100-101. 41] bid., I, 102. 

42]bid., I, 102. There are also numerous other regulative measures in Burton’s 
Utopia. See, for instance, his remarks on usury, a much-discussed topic of his time: 
ibid., I, 106. 

48A long list of fixed wages for various Elizabethan trades is found in Tudor 
Economic Documents, ed. R. H. Tawney and Eileen Power (3 vols., London, 1924), 
I, 367-70. 

44For a fuller discussion, see Eli F. Heckscher, Mercantilism, authorized transla- 
tion by Mendel Shapiro (2 vols., London, 1935), I, 226-30. 
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This centralized form of government with wide regulatory pow- 
ers was carried on by James I and Charles I, though their policy 
was not dictated solely by the needs of state. The reluctance of Par- 
liament to give them free play with the nation’s purse strings made 
them look elsewhere for revenue, and they were forced to make the 
most of their regulatory powers in order to gain their personal ends. 
Thus it was that, in spite of the seventeenth-century hostility to 
monopolies and of James’s having annulled all monopolies late in 
his reign, the Crown turned to regulation of industry and bestowed 
monopolies and patents as freely as ever. High profits went to the 
holders of these grants, and industrialists could afford to pay heavily 
for such privileges. Charles I, ruling without Parliament from 1629 
to 1640, depended on industry for much of his revenue. When 
he was forced to summon Parliament in 1640, the House of Com- 
mons recalled most of the industrial monopolies.“* But the Stuarts 
had found a narrow concentration of administrative power very 
lucrative. 

Burton would have approved the concentration of power, but not 
the exploitation of the power for private ends. He would have had 
industry bound by manifold regulations, but his monarch would not 
have granted monopolies which seemed to be motivated more by a 
desire for increased revenue than for the good of the nation. 

A second resemblance between the political economy of Burton 
and that of the early Stuarts was their championing of commerce. 
We have noted that Burton favored trade for its economic advan- 
tages; there were also political implications. Trade required ships, 
and these merchant ships were also the backbone of the English 
Navy. The expansion of the powerful English trading companies 
during the reigns of James I and Charles I testifies to their realiza- 
tion of the great benefits of these organizations. A prosperous trade 
made for a powerful nation, both economically and politically. This 
point of view, shared by Burton and the Stuarts, is accurately ex- 
pressed by an early seventeenth-century economist: 


As concerning ships, it is that which every one knoweth, and can say, 
they are our weapons, they are our ornaments, they are our strength, 


45See John U. Nef, Industry and Government in France and England, 1540-1640 
(Philadelphia, 1940), p. 131. 
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they are our pleasures, they are our defence, they are our profit; the 
subject by them is made rich, the kingdome through them strong, the 
Prince in them mighty; in a word, by them in a manner we live, the 
kingdome is, the king reigneth.** 

Trade was as highly regulated in Burton’s England as it would 
have been in his Utopia. The Stuarts, realizing the advantages of a 
regulated trade, gained control through the corporative grants they 
could bestow on certain English merchants. Elizabeth had granted 
a charter of incorporation to the Merchant Adventurers in 1564. 
There followed in her reign and in the reigns of the Stuarts other 
corporative grants to various trading organizations.“ In its opposi- 
tion to free trade, to a laissez-faire economy, regulated trade had 
Burton’s support. He never tires of pointing out the madness and 
the topsy-turvy quality of an unregulated world. As we have seen, 
the whole spirit of his political philosophy is directed toward a strict 
supervision of his Utopia by specially appointed overseers. Burton 
would have endorsed the principle behind the statement of John 
Wheeler, secretary of the Merchant Adventurers’ Company: 


... if the good and serviceable shipping of this Realm be maintained, 
bettered, and increased by the great trade and traffic of the said Com- 
pany, and if that greater quantities of cloth are transported and uttered 
by them in foreign parts, than if all were free and set at large, as hath 
been above plainly and throughly [thoroughly] proved, it follows nec- 
essarily that their said united trade is more advantageable and yieldeth 
more — and certain profit and increase to her Highness’ customs 
than a single, straggling, or loose trade by any means can do.** 


It was the very disparity between these theoretical ideals and the 
practical realities, however, which caused Burton so much grief. 
Regulation of trade in England was not an unqualified blessing. It 
is not surprising to find that, Wheeler notwithstanding, one of the 
causes assigned by Parliament to the decay of trade in 1623 was the 
monopolistic practice which grew in part out of the corporative 


grants. And in fact, it does seem that the Jacobean regulation of - 


46[ John Roberts], The Trades Increase (London, 1615), p. 2. 

47For a more detailed discussion of the relation between trading companies and 
the Crown, see Heckscher, op. cit., I, 326-455. 

484 Treatise of Commerce (1601), ed. George Burton Hotchkiss (New York, 
1931), p. 381. 
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trade was based too much on the whims of king and rich merchants, 
too little on the objective problem of how to promote the most 
efficient and socially beneficent system of trade. As late as 1645 an 
anonymous treatise attacked the Merchant Adventurers, maintain- 
ing that they indulged in monopolistic practices “to the impover- 
ishing and prejudice of their fellow Subjects, and to the feathering 
of their own nests.”*° One of the most sensible remarks concerning 
the good and bad of a governmentally regulated trade comes from 
the pen of the free-trade advocate, Edward Misselden. He writes 
that, “as the Use of Government is excellent for the restraint of un- 
skilfull and disorderly trade: so the Abuse thereof is as inconvenient, 
if at any time the same be too strict, and come within the compasse 
of a Monopoly.”*° 

Finally, it was Burton’s policy and, theoretically, the policy of 
the mercantilistic system which flourished under the Stuarts, to see 
that public interest always took precedence over private. Accord- 
ing to Burton, one of the evils of the world is that every man is for 
himself and that each man’s personal interests are always considered 
before all else. The world is “a warfare, where you have to fight 
whether you will or no, and either conquer or go under, in which 
kill or be killed; wherein every man is for himself, his private ends, 
and stands upon his own guard.”** Mercantilism also pitted itself 
against this dog-eat-dog attitude. It sought an efficient system of 
commerce and industry which would benefit the people of England; 
it opposed individual exploitation. Thomas Mun, one of the great- 
est exponents of mercantilism, observed that the state might at times 
gain most when individuals gained least.°* Mercantilism sought to 
employ individuals for the purpose of strengthening the economic 
and political power of the state; it was a system of rules and regula- 
tions by which each merchant knew what he could and could not do. 

But, if theoretically individuals were means to the ends of mer- 
cantilistic policy, actually many individuals found in mercantilism 
a means to their own ends. For regulation implied grants of privi- 


494 Discourse Consisting of Motives for the Enlargment and Freedome of Trade 
(London, 1645), p. 22. 


5°Free Trade, p. 54. 514natomy, 1, 64; see also I, 65, 82. 
52Englands Treasure by Forraign Trade, p. 11. 
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lege. When Elizabeth bestowed monopolies and patents on certain 
manufacturers and merchants, the implied end in view was that cer- 
tain manufacturing and trading privileges should be placed in the 
hands of those who could best manage the particular undertakings. 
Whatever the end in view, mercantilism in its early stages did en- 
able certain individuals to become wealthy. 

This, in turn, helped cause its downfall. The middle class of 
manufacturers and merchants, a class of newly rich that had sprung 
up through mercantilistic practice, soon found industrial and trade 
regulations too restrictive and wished to overthrow the very system 
responsible for their meteoric rise. The strength of this middle class 
was fully realized in the 1640’s. Their wealth proved just as decisive 
a factor in the overthrow of the monarchy as the generalship of 
Cromwell. When a Stuart did return to the throne, he found that 
his regulatory power was not comparable to that of his father. It is 
doubtful if Burton’s regulatory program would have survived either. 
He would no doubt have classified this project as one of those “vain, 
absurd, and ridiculous wishes not to be hoped.”** 

Whatever may be the advantages and disadvantages of a central- 
ized state, we know that Burton’s Utopia was to have a high degree 
of centralized power. There was to be a just and benign monarch 
with a chosen group of supervisors. It was their duty to see that 
this mad world was transformed to one of reason. Burton believed 
that as long as individuals were left to themselves, they would pur- 
sue their own ends to the exclusion of everything else, and it was 
for this reason that he desired a codification of economic practice. 
All effort must be turned to public ends; economy must benefit the 
masses, not just the powerful few. But Burton realized the futility 


of his project. It was with this in mind that he spoke of his plan for 
reform as 


a thing so difficult, impossible, and far beyond Hercules’ labours to be 
performed; let them be rude, stupid, ignorant, incult, let stone sit on 
stone, and as the apologist will, let the State cough and choke, the world 
be corrupt, let them be barbarous as they are, let them tyrannize, epi- 
curize, oppress, luxuriate, consume themselves with factions, supersti- 
tions, lawsuits, wars, and contentions, live in riot, poverty, want, misery; 


58 Anatomy, I, 97. 
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rebel, wallow as so many swine in their own dung, with Ulysses’ com- 
panions, I give them full permission to be fools.** 


Burton’s reflections on the chaos of his times show that he was a 
commentator on his age, that he saw to the heart of its evils, and 
that he wished the real world could approximate his Utopian world. 
Economically he would have a mercantilistic state with a highly de- 
veloped industry and commerce, yet without the attendant evils of 
the complex, capitalistic system which makes such development pos- 
sible; he would, for greater efficiency, have his pastures and farms 
enclosed, but he would seek to avoid the usual concomitant of 
enclosure—depopulation. Politically he would have a highly cen- 
tralized state ruled by a wise and benign monarch, a sort of phi- 
losopher-king. If Burton himself was melancholy, the cause lay in 
his awareness of the great gap between things as they were and 
things as they should be. The learned and witty scholar of Christ 
Church did more than read his classics and recount an occasional, 
amusing tale. 


54] bid., I, 97. 
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Humour in the Age of Pope 


By Epwarp N. Hooker 


HERE IS GOOD REASON to locate one of the main crises of modern 

esthetics in the decades from 1750 to 1770, when grave doubt 
had been cast on the assumption that there was one universal stand- 
ard of beauty in art, and when several of the best minds of the age 
were energetically combatting the extreme individualist’s belief that 
one man’s taste is as good as any other’s. The shift from absolutism 
to relativity in taste takes place on the stage in full light.* In social 
philosophy the revolution is supposed to have taken place at a some- 
what later date; we think of the romantic period as the time when 
the full development of the potentialities of the individual, when 
diversity, as such, became the social ideal. 

Describing the attitude characteristic of the neo-classical age, 
Mr. Lovejoy writes: “The desire for variety—or for change, the 
temporal form of it—had rather commonly been conceived to be a 
non-rational, indeed a pathological, idiosyncrasy of human crea- 
tures.”* From this position to the extreme of romantic individu- 
alism, to the idealization of diversity, the change is so startling as to 
suggest a long period of preparation, during which sundry forces, 
scarcely perceptible at the start, wax slowly and gradually draw 
together until at last they appear in dramatic and irresistible 
combination. 

In the belief that it represents or reflects an important phase of 
this change, I propose to outline the development in the concept of 
humour during the first half of the eighteenth century, showing by 
the way how it was affected by other attitudes and how it took 
form in two of the great novels coming at the end of the period. 

During the first half of the eighteenth century the word humour 
was rapidly assuming its modern meaning, and laughter grew mild ° 
and tenderhearted. The greatness of Pope and Swift, however, who 
waged eternal warfare upon dunces, quacks, enthusiasts, and venal 


1Cf, “The Discussion of Taste, from 1750 to 1770, and the New Trends in Liter- 
ary Criticism,” PMLA, XLIX (1934), 577-92. 


2The Great Chain of Being (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), p. 224. 
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subjects of all sorts, beating down the enemy with every weapon, 
from mirth and irony to withering scorn, has diverted our attention 
from the change. Yet the period is but dimly understood until one 
has traced the threads of the transformation. 

Between Swift and Sterne a mighty chasm yawns. And yet the 
sentence with which Sterne raises the curtain on the humours of 
Uncle Toby is a clear paraphrase of a famous passage in the Tale 
of a Tub. England is a land of humour, and Uncle Toby surely 
“amongst one of the first-rate productions of it,” says Sterne. And 
on top of that comes the echo from Swift:* “When a man gives 
himself up to the government of a ruling passion—or, in other 
words, when his HoBBY-HORSE grows headstrong—farewell cool 
reason and fair discretion.” 

Thus Sterne sounds his Swiftean warning. But those of us guilty 
of what Mr. Saintsbury called Tobyolatry know that the warning 
rings too solemn for the occasion. The historian of humours, who 
has “traced all her maggots from their first engendering to their 
crawling forth; watched her loose in her frisks, her gambols, her 
capricios,” can find no harm in Mr. Shandy’s military brother, nei- 
ther enthusiastic madness nor self-seeking eccentricity; there is not 
enough gall in his constitution to wet the quill of a satirist. If cool 
reason takes her leave of him, she can never be further removed 
than around the corner. His humour is none of your seventeenth- 
century obsessions but, as Sterne tells us, a pleasant diversion for a 
mind that needs unbending, a “sporting little filly-folly which car- 
ries you out for the present hour . . . to canter it away from the 
cares and solicitudes of life... .”* Uncle Toby rides neither a Pega- 
sus nor a wild mustang. The road which his hobby-horse travels is 
winding but it leads into our affections. 

Compared with Uncle Toby’s humour, those which Swift de- 
scribes in the Tale of a Tub are dark indeed. No warmth or geni- 


ality can be aroused by those vapours which, arising from the dirt, - 


ascend to overcloud the intellects of Swift’s scamps or enthusiasts. 
They represent aberrations from sense and decency, and they de- 


8Tristram Shandy, Bk. Il, chap. v. Compare Swift, A Tale of a Tub, Sect. IX; 
in Prose Works of Swift, ed. Herbert Davis, I (Oxford, 1939), 108. 


Tristram Shandy, Bk. VIII, chap. xxxi. 
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mand castigation. Anything less than satire or contempt would 
verge on condoning the offense. 

Though the occasional savagery of Swift’s attack seems to critics 
as a special twist of his unusual personality, we could easily make it 
appear just as much the product of any age in which he grew to ma- 
turity—the Restoration, the age when Oldham, Rochester, and Mar- 
vell, among many others, exploited a talent that could be as ironic 
and sardonic as Swift at his most vehement. The writers in the times 
of the later Stuarts cherished little tenderness in their bosoms. 

Humours then were follies and vices to be lashed. Though the 
term humour occurred in diverse senses during the lifetime of Dry- 
den, still the thing in whatever guise was likely to provoke a single 
attitude: disapproval or contempt. 

In the main, Restoration authors were interested in two varieties 
of humours. One, as we gather from dictionaries, characters, and 
essays, was a powerful individual inclination, “a Crookedness of the 
Mind,”* a singularity with deep emotional roots; and the humourist 
of this type is “one who has violent and peculiar passions.””* The sec- 
ond variety is “‘a fainter or weaker passion,” “without any rule but 
the present whim”’;’ it is “a toyish conceit,” or a “wilfull fansie.”* 
A humourist of dis second class is not a man with a violent or virtu- 
ally ineradicable impulse driving him in a certain direction, but an 
unstable temperament, the man whose fancies, like messy children, 
scramble rowdily through the corridors of the soul’s mansion, where 
reason alone ought to prevail. 

The man of singular bent, the passionate individualist of the first 


5Samuel Butler, “A Humorist,” in Characters, ed. A. R. Waller (Cambridge, 
1908), p. 139. The idea that humour is a “crookedness,” or the result of blind im- 
pulse, is reflected in the definition of humorist by Edward Phillips (New World 
of English Words, 1658) as “one that is fantastick”; or in the definition of humour 
by Gazophylacium Anglicanum, 1689, as “by interpretation, the natural inclination, 
or temper of mind; but it rather signifies a habit of acting — to the appe- 
tite, or some irregular affection, than according to reason . 

8Johnson, Dictionary (1755). Florio (Queen Anna’s New World of Words, 1611) 
defines Humorista as “one passionate in his humors.” Cole’s Dictionary (10th ed., 
1722) defines both humourous and humoursom as “morosus, moribus affectatus.” 


™N. Bailey, New Universal Etymological English Dictionary (1755); cf. also 


Johnson’s Dictionary. Glossographia Anglicana Nova (2d ed., 1719) defines it as 
“Temper of Mind, Fancy, Whim.” 


8Florio, op. cit. 
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type, was a barbed and bristled—and even a dangerous—fellow. He 
had, as Butler put it, “a wonderful natural Affection to some par- 
ticular Kind of Folly, to which he applies himself, and in Time be- 
comes eminent.”® He was the enthusiast of Cromwell’s day, or the 
fanatical eccentric, steered by something which he called inspira- 
tion, inner light, or just plain humour. Or he might be a frustrated, 
anti-social boor. From time to time such singular propensities struck 
Shadwell as being the very material out of which comedy should be 
constructed—and so Dryden understood him when he complained 
that this sort of comedy resembled the extravagancies of Bedlam.” 
In The Humourists Shadwell’s more pronounced eccentrics are 
labeled “fantastic,” and are portrayed with a strain of incorrigible 
viciousness that cries aloud for the lash of satire. 

On what grounds the classicist—or humanist—feared the impas- 
sioned eccentric, we may gather from the Tale of a Tub. Civiliza- 
tion, to Swift, appeared a rare and delicate fabric, a thin texture of 
decency shielding humanity from the imminent horrors of barba- 
rism; and the enthusiast, the passionate individualist, would rend the 
veil. Of course Swift recognized that every man, by his nature and 
experience, is differentiated from other men and has potentialities 
for eccentricity and madness. But if a man be humble and reason- 
able, he will suppress those urgings which prompt him to noncon- 
formity, and will save himself by taking refuge in the common 
wisdom of mankind and the common forms of life, in which the 
painfully accumulated wisdom of the past has been embodied. If he 
is weak and silly, however, imagination will get astride his reason, 
humour will cast its net over his mind, and the potential eccentricity 
of his nature will come to flower in original and fantastic behavior. 

From other viewpoints as well, the impassioned eccentric stood 
condemned. By the Restoration the nerves of the country had been 
sorely tried by the dissident republican and “the fierce unsociable 
way of modern Zealots; those starch’d gruff Gentlemen, who guard | 
Religion as Bullys do a Mistress”; and for nearly a half century 
thereafter the fanatic or reformer was anathema. All this time the best 
minds of the age struggled to bring about conformity or comprehen- 


*Butler, “A Humorist,” in Characters. 
10F ssays of Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker, I, 140-41. 
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sion—a common ground on which all reasonable men might stand. 
Deists looked to a universal religion, and John Wilkins and certain 
other scientists were aiming at a universal “character.” The whole 
tendency of Cartesian and Lockeian psychology, leaning toward ra- 
tionalistic equalitarianism, frowned upon eccentricity and noncon- 
formity. The lone wolf proved to be nothing but a beast after all 
—and a beast with a most unclubbable disposition. 

The second type of humour, expressing itself in mild passions, 
whim, or caprice, was less sinister, and lent itself more readily to the 
comic dramatist. It appeared not as violent eccentricity, but as silli- 
ness, affectation, or instability. It was a latent disposition to folly, 
« awakened by the reigning follies of the age. As Butler described 
this sort of humourist, “His Head is as full of Maggots as a Pastoral 
Poet’s Flock. He was begotten, like one of Pliny’s Portuguese 
Horses, by the Wind—.”” He is not a victim of fashion, but of his 
own unruly fancy, which is merely given direction by current fads 
and trumperies. He becomes airy and volatile, or affected and fop- 
pish—recognizable comic types of Restoration drama. 

But both varieties of humour were regarded as the springs of 
foolish or anti-social conduct. And so long as humour was con- 


ceived to be the essential of comedy, and so long as comedy was 
held to be a form designed to chastise folly and vice by ridicule, 
humour was linked in the popular mind with deviation from the 
normal pattern of life; it was something that merited excoriation. 


By the turn of the century various signs pointed to the fact that 
eccentricity and whimsical individualism were losing the stigma 
hitherto attached to them. In the world of affairs no one could fail 
to see the direction of the current. Puritanism and mercantilism 
were freeing the individual from old social responsibilities, and fix- 
ing divine approval upon individual aggressiveness. This was the 
era when the clear boundaries of rank—and the responsibilities based 
upon it—were dissolving, when a poor apprentice boy named Josiah 
Child had become the ruler of the East India Company, and gave 
his daughter in marriage to the eldest son of the Duke of Beaufort, 
together with a present of £50,000. The change had gone so far 


11“A Fantastic,” in Characters. 
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by 1715 that Bernard Mandeville, the herald of laissez-faire and 
social anarchy, aroused surprisingly little horror. The era of rugged 
individualism had arrived. 

One of the earliest indications in literature of the change is Con- 
greve’s attitude toward humour. By 1700 he had decided that the 
sort of humour he had described in 1695 was not the proper mate- 
rial for comedy; he was no longer eager to chastise natural vice and 
folly because the attempt, as he saw, might backfire, producing 
compassion instead of instructive mirth. In the Prologue to the Way 
of the World he announced that he was displaying humour without 
satire, humour that does not call for social disapproval. Even before 
this, however, he had divorced satire from humour. The bill of fare 
preceding Love for Love reads: 


There’s humour, which for cheerful friends we got, 
And for the thinking party there’s a plot, 

We’ve something too, to gratify ill-nature, 

(If there be any here,) and that is satire... . 


Humour for cheerful friends! Humour without a bite! And, as we 
find it in the Way of the World, humour exhibited in the most de- 
lightful characters. 

That the leading character in a comedy—hero or heroine—should 
be a humourist, is opposed to established theory in the Restoration, 
which held that only minor figures in the plot should be ridiculed.” 
Yet Congreve’s finest character, Millamant herself, is subject to hu- 
mours, as other characters point out. But she is a humourist drawn 
with warmth and sympathy—enough at least to make us love her 
even while we smile at her. In a sense, Millamant is a declaration - 
that a humourist, rather than an ambulating folly or a two-legged 
vice, may be an ingratiating human being whose whims detract 
nothing at all from his charm and in no wise lessen our affection. 

To say that humour was being wrenched loose from satire is an- 
other way of saying that at least certain varieties of actions charac- - 


12On the question of whether fops or fools could be the chief characters in 
comedy, John Oldmixon says: “I thought the men of sense and the fine Gentle- 
men were always the Principal Figures of a Play” (Reflections on the Stage [1699], 
p- 124). The separation of sensible from foolish or affected characters followed the 
principle that the figures of comedy should be models for imitation or aversion 
(cf. Gentleman’s Magazine, Il, 664). 
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terized by whim, eccentricity, or individual willfulness had come 
to be regarded as amusing but harmless, as provocative of mirth but 
not scorn. And there is evidence to show that, as the new age 
learned to look upon singularities without ridicule or contempt, 


satire was losing its teeth. Congreve, sensing the change in 1695, 
noted that*® 


. .. Satire scarce dares grin, ’tis grown so mild, 
Or only shows its teeth as if it smiled. 


As convenient symbols we may take Dryden, whose tastes in 
satire drew him close to Juvenal and vehement indignation; and in 
the next age Alexander Pope, who despite his addiction to malice 
and satire, found a congenial spirit in Horace, the bard of good 
nature and raillery. 

As humour took on an amiable hue and satire began to lose its 
bite, indications appear that men were growing dissatisfied with the 
concept of laughter which two great men of the seventeenth cen- 
tury had expounded, and which in large measure represented the 
prevailing views of their age. 

In the first place, Descartes in the Passions of the Soul, dissecting 
laughter, had given the impression that there is commonly some- 
thing ignoble about it. It is never an expression of the highest form 
of joy. Physically it consists of an explosion produced by the in- 
flation of the lungs and the sudden release of air through the wind- 
pipe, together with a muscular disturbance (set in motion by the 
expansion of the lungs) through the diaphragm, chest, and face. 
And experience, remarks Descartes,"* “causes us to see that in all 
the possible occurrences which can produce this explosive laughter 
which proceeds from the lung, there is always some little element 
of hatred, or at least of wonder.” Commonly a product of the 
spleen, laughter became a symptom of the English Malady. 

In the second place, Thomas Hobbes, who grounded joy itself 
on self-conceit or a consciousness of one’s own superiority, had 
remarked, “Sudden Glory, is the passion which maketh those 
Grimaces called Laughter . . .” Laughter results from pleasure in a 


18Prologue to Love for Love. 
14T he Passions of the Soul, Pt. I, art. cxxiv-cxxvi. 
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sudden act demonstrating (to ourselves) our own excellence, or in 
the recognition of another man’s deformity, by comparison with 
which our own excellence flashes into view. And therefore, Hobbes 
remarks, laughter “is incident most to them, that are conscious of 
the fewest abilities in themselves; who are forced to keep them- 
selves in their own favour, by observing the imperfections of other 
men.”** Consequently, laughter generally marks a small and petty 
mind. 

Therefore it is not surprising to find the Marquess of Halifax, 
perhaps the wisest man of the Restoration period, advising his 
daughter that, although laughter need not be entirely forsworn, yet 
it must not be indulged frequently nor ever loudly—for “that bois- 
terous kind of Jollity is as contrary to Wit and Good Manners, as 
it is to Modesty and Vertue.”** And so it was that the ancient Fonte- 
nelle, questioned as to whether he had ever laughed, replied, “Non, 
madame, je n’ai jamais fait ha-ha-ha.” 

All this is by way of suggesting that, while such concepts of 
laughter held, the merriment aroused by Restoration comedy 
tended to lack any suggestion of joyous good nature. Rather, it 
carried the undertone of a snarl, and comedy seemed wedded to 
satire, and humour seemed the equivalent of deformity. 

Shortly after Congreve made his observation that satire was 
growing mild, the theater witnessed a notable attempt to free com- 
edy altogether from the satiric spirit. The new comedy was no 
longer to cackle or sneer at the defects, follies, or vices of human 
beings. As John Hughes explained in his criticism, and as Richard 
Steele expounded in his essays and exemplified in his Conscious 
Lovers, good comedy should be joyous rather than satirically crit- ' 
ical, and should arouse a joy too profound for laughter.” The sig- 

15L eviathan, Pt. I, chap. vi. Hobbes, of course, follows an ancient explanation of 


laughter, found in Quintilian, Institutio oratoria, VI, iii, 7-8 and in Cicero, De 
oratore, Il, lviii, 236. 

16“Advice to a Daughter,” in Works, ed. Walter Raleigh (Oxford, 1912), p. 31. 

17Cf. Critical Works of Dennis, Il (Baltimore, 1943), 501. The virtuous John 
Hughes wrote: “It is not the lively Jest, the smart Repartee, or the witty Conceit; 
but the natural Views of Life, the moral Painting, the Manners, the Passions, the 
Follies, the Singularities, and Humours; in a Word it is the human Heart in all its 
odd Variety, pleasantly represented, that makes up the elegant Entertainment of 
Comedy” (Poems on Several Occasions [1735], Il, 312-13). The italics in the fore- 
going quotation are mine. 
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nificance of this step is not so much that it foreshadows sentimental 
comedy as that it makes dramatic proclamation of a new way of 
looking at human foibles, of a new scale of social values. 

Partly out of a desire to rescue laughter from the association with 
malice and hatred, Addison wrote one of his most interesting essays, 
Spectator, No. 249, in which he develops the idea that “we naturally , 
regard laughter, as what is both in itself amiable and beautiful.” 
Love, beauty, and laughter are natural companions, and Venus is 
“the laughter-loving dame.” And, although laughter slackens and 
unbuttons the mind, one should “take care not to grow too wise 
for so great a pleasure of life.” 

At the same time, Addison deplores the kind of laughter result- 
ing from ridicule. Theoretically, perhaps, it may be properly and 
usefully employed to drive men out of their vices and follies; but 
in practice, he tells us, it is more likely to be directed against virtue 
and good sense. In practice it is a sign of “little ungenerous tempers” 
who, with no valuable talents of their own, have the knack of hit- 
ting off the shortcomings of others. In the golden age of great souls 
and great literature men raised themselves above the little sophisti- 
cations of burlesque and ridicule, which were left to degenerate 
modern times to cultivate. 

Addison’s distrust of ridicule can be paralleled in the writings of 
other men who were contemporaries. Descartes had conceded that 
a modest banter may decently serve to reprove vices and that it is 
seemly to laugh at such ridicule provided we nurse no hatred to- 
ward the victims of it;* and Dryden assumed special merit for 
laughing at men’s follies when he might have excoriated them for 
~ their vices.*® But men of Addison’s time were beginning to wonder 
how far ridicule was justified. Are we entitled to laugh at the foibles 
of other men? Although even the most tenderhearted recognized 
that satire was eminently justified in attacking the vices of men, yet 
there was growing doubt as to whether ridicule should be applied 
to the foibles and idiosyncrasies of men. 

The signs are numerous that writers were becoming more con- 
cerned with understanding human nature than with stigmatizing 


18T he Passions of the Soul, Pt. I, art. clxxx. 
19“To the Reader,” prefixed to Absalom and Achitophel. 
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an individual’s deviations from the accepted pattern. By 1700 Eng- 
land had felt the impact of three important French thinkers who 
served to remind English readers of truths known from antiquity 
but lately glossed over. Science in the seventeenth century had 
succeeded in establishing its concept of a rational universe, a mecha- 
nism operating with mathematical regularity. But Pascal, La Bru- 
yére, and La Rochefoucauld forcibly recalled to Augustan minds 
that human beings, so far from being ‘clockwork or rational entities, 
were bundles of oddly assorted passions, dimly lighted by reason, 
and urged into action by dark (and probably selfish) impulses that 
bubbled up from the unpleasant nether regions. A creature of this 
sort might be chastised for violating moral principles, for they are 
derived from God or nature. But what sinner could afford to laugh 
contemptuously at the follies of another miserable sinner, especi- 
ally in a day when the forms and ceremonies of social usage were 
dissolving, when the ideal of society came to be Politeness and 
Complaisance—or the art of being easy in the midst of other men’s 
idiosyncrasies? 

“He exposes himself to Laughter, who reproaches others with 
the same Vices he is conscious of himself.”?? So the Abbé Belle- 
garde, author of a book widely read in England, warned his readers 
against ridicule of vices. But one is to be equally guarded, he in- 
sisted, against ridiculing other men’s foibles:** “The first Thought 
that occurs upon seeing a Folly, is to ridicule it and expose the 
Author; if we judg’d of others by ourselves, and reflected how 
odious those appear to us, who make a Jest of us on the like Occa- 
sions, we should be more reserv’d when others are guilty of an 
Impertinence, and should not express a malicious Joy at their Con- 
fusion.” Even more interesting than his protest against ridicule on 
the grounds that we ourselves may be in need of charity, is Belle- 
garde’s conviction that we must not ridicule the eccentricities that 


are necessary products of certain kinds of temperament: “Before . 


we vex and disturb our selves, when we think we have just Occa- 
sion, let us examine the Character of the Person, to discover the 
Motives of his acting. It was not with design to affront you, Onesi- 


20Bellegarde, Reflexions upon Ridicule (3d ed., 1717), I, 145. 
21bid., 1, 42; cf. also II, 124. 227 bid., Il, 206. 
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mus spoke those disobliging Words; but he has a Fund of Magottry, 
which makes him insupportable even to himself: Every thing dis- 
gusts him, and he is not Master of his Spleen: The offensive Lan- 
guage he utters, escapes him without thinking of it. All things must 
be tolerated in People of this Complexion, without minding the 
rude Things they say.” The principle that we must investigate 
motives and understand our man before we presume to sneer and 
laugh at his behavior heralds the growing tolerance of the eight- 
eenth century, when eccentricities, or humours, no longer seemed 
fitting subjects for ridicule; and satiric, sardonic laughter itself came 
to appear as an unpleasant human trait, belonging to sullen, envious 
men of a leaden complexion. 


In tracing the changing attitude toward laughter, ridicule, and 
humour, we are faced with an apparent exception to the generaliza- 
tions we have drawn—an exception which, upon examination, will 
serve to confirm the point of view which we have adopted. One 
type of humour which had interested writers of the Restoration 
struck the age of Pope equally as being ridiculous and worthy of 
satire. It was variously described as the humour of the times or the 


humour of the town. 

Thus Dryden had commented, with evident disapproval, upon 
the humour of his own age, which, he said, turned largely toward 
raillery, trivialities, and low comedy.** And Thomas D’Urfey, in 
the dedication to The Marriage-Hater Match’d, explained why a 
comic poet who pleased greatly at one time might displease mightily 
at another, by pointing out that “the Town Humour” ebbs and 
flows. To both these men such group humours obviously repre- 
sented whim and fashion, something local and ephemeral, opposed 
to the universal and the abiding sense of enlightened humanity. 

During the age of Pope the word humour came to be used fre- 
quently as a synonym for prevailing taste or fashion. Thus one 
writer bewails the eagerness with which the public will pursue “a 
new humour” (such as the ballad opera) to the point of satiety.™* 
Another writer comments satirically upon the humour of scandal- 


23Essays, ed. W. P. Ker, I, 116. 
24T he Templer, no. 3 (Feb. 9, 1731); reprinted in the Gentleman’s Magazine, I, 58. 
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mongering and backbiting, which he found unhappily prevalent 
in fashionable society.» And in Taste; a Comedy Samuel Foote pro- 
posed to satirize the fashionable pursuit of virtu, the humour of the 
virtuoso and the connoisseur—a taste and humour shared even by 
such eminent persons as Sir Robert Walpole and Lord Chesterfield. 
Such fads, which swept society along with them for a brief period, 
seemed commonly to be worthy of ridicule, or, as in the case of 
John Brown of the Estimate, of scolding. 

This type of humour, which remained ridiculous in an age that 
was becoming tolerant of humour, can be shown to have an affinity 
with the second type that we have described above. For the fash- 
ionable vogue is something which catches up the fancy of the light- 
headed man, the seeker after newfangledness; the unstable tempera- 
ment, lacking the anchor of common wisdom in the common forms 
of life, is dragged away from its moorings and tossed in the seas of 
novelty. And so our humourist loses his proper identity. 

The reason why such a humourist is to be ridiculed or satirized 
appears from remarks by Judith Drake. In 1696 she defined humour 
as an apish manner of imitation, a manner of conforming to fashion 
or example which is forced against the natural bent of our own 
temper.”* Therefore it is the vapid and volatile devotee of passing 
idols who is ridiculous. Judith Drake’s conception of humour means 
that the man who chooses to remain what nature intended him to 
be, to follow his particular inclination and native bias, is above ridi- 
cule and satire. Some such idea was clearly in Pope’s mind as he 
wrote the imitation of Horace’s First Epistle of the First Book, 
where, after enumerating sundry ways in which human eccentricity 
is displayed, he says (ll. 134-135): 


Of all these ways, if each pursues his own, 
Satire be kind, and let the wretch alone. 


That humour as imitation and affectation should be ridiculous, 
while humour as particular inclination, individual uniqueness, or 
even individual eccentricity should be held above ridicule, will sur- 
prise nobody who has read widely in the age of Pope. There were 


*5The Reformer, no. 1 (Jan. 29, 1732); reprinted in Gentleman’s Magazine, Il, 575. 
26An Essay in Defence of the Female Sex (1696), pp. 66-67. 
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several strong forces at work to strengthen belief in the sacredness 
of Everyman’s natural bent and temper. 

First of all, there was the concept of Genius in the sense of spe- 
cial aptitude or peculiar talent. The term was occasionally used 
interchangeably with humour; and, in fact, Abel Boyer in his dic- 
tionary gave genius as a synonym for the French humeur. A par- 
ticular genius or special inclination, said Sir Thomas Pope Blount, 
is to be found in every man.”" And a man’s integrity, it was under- 
stood, could be maintained only by bowing to his genius, which 
was nature herself. According to Epicurus as rendered by Dryden’s 
friend Walter Charleton, prudence or sapience “consisteth in no 
more but this, that a man will understand his own Genius, and [en- 
terprize] nothing, to which Nature hath a repugnancy . . .”* The 
dangers incurred by a writer’s failure to consider his own special 
inclination and aptitude are carefully set forth in Pope’s Essay on 
Criticism. Discussing genius under the term indoles, Richard Steele 
explained to his readers that any variety of education unsuited to 
the native bent of the individual constituted a sort of perversion 
which wasted human material and thereby destroyed potential 
wealth.” 

A second force which stressed the sacredness of the individual 
was the idea of the ruling passion. Like that one talent which is” 
death to hide, the singular driving power of the master passion lies 
in each man’s breast as a friend and director. Though it was gen- 
erally thought of as having a less specific direction than humour, 
yet there was a relationship sometimes drawn; for Uncle Toby’s 
humour could be referred to as either a hobbyhorse or a ruling pas- 
sion. At any rate, this sovereign passion is nature’s road and we must 
treat it “more as friend than foe.” It differentiates the members of 
a society. We must understand, as Pope reminds us, that*® 


A mightier Power the strong direction sends, 
And sev’ral men impels to sev’ral ends. . . . 


27Essays on Several Subjects (1697), pp. 216-22. 
28Epicurus’s Morals, trans. Walter Charleton (1656), p. 48. 
29Spectator, no. 157. 

30°F’ ssay on Man, Il, 165-66. Cf. also Moral Essays, Ill, 159-60; I, 15-18. 
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Thus the master-passion provides for the completeness of society 
by insuring infinite variety in human beings. And for a man to sup- 
press or turn aside from his native bias is to abjure his proper func- 
tion in society. Heaven’s great purpose is attained only when “Each 
individual seeks a sev’ral goal. . . .”** 

The idea of the ruling-passion, as Pope developed it, has an in- 
teresting parallel in this period. By the beginning of the eighteenth 
century a connection had been made explicit between the idea of 
Genius and that of the Great Chain of Being. If we might sum up 
in simplified form the linkage of thoughts, they would proceed 
something as follows: every genus and species is necessary to the 
plenitude of God and the fullness of nature; the interest and well- 
being of the whole world is concerned in every part of it, each part 
having a distinct and unique function; and, to paraphrase an obscure 
and unoriginal author who made the inevitable application of the 
notion to the composition of society, each individual has a strong 
inclination to one particular sort of activity rather than to another, 
and the wholeness, the completeness, of society depends on the 
amazing diversification of gifts and genius among its members.** 
One of the most interesting expressions of the idea occurs in the 
Spectator, No. 404: 


Nature does nothing in vain; the Creator of the Universe has appointed 
every thing to a certain Use and Purpose, and determined it to a set- 
tled Course and Sphere of Action, from which, if it in the least devi- 
ates, it becomes unfit to answer those Ends for which it was designed. 
In like Manner is it in the Dispositions of Society, the civil Oeconomy 
is formed in a Chain as well as the natural; and in either Case the Breach 
but of one Link puts the Whole into some Disorder. It is, I think, pretty 
plain, that most of the Absurdity and Redicule we meet with in the 
World, is generally owing to the impertinent Affectation of excelling 


in Characters Men are not fit for, and for which Nature never designed 
them. 


From this point of view genius, or the original bias of the mind, be- 
came the sacred portion of nature. 


81Essay on Man, Il, 237.. 
82], Maidwell, An Essay upon the Necessity and Excellency of Education 
(1705), pp. 17-18, 
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A third force tending to emphasize singularity was English na- 
tional pride. Although the sentiments existed before they were 
expressed by Sir William Temple, yet his remarks, published in 
1690, were present in the minds of nearly all who dealt with the 
subject in the age of Pope. Temple was concerned with explaining 
the reasons for the superiority of English comedy, which he attri- 
buted to the national malady of spleen because it produced an in- 
finite variety of humours as a basis for comic characters. Spleen gave 
rise to individual eccentricities, but it was the freedom guaranteed 
by the English constitution which encouraged individuals to give 
their peculiarities full expression. So the singularities of humour 
were inextricably joined with the pride of being a free Englishman. 

One other tendency of the age served, though perhaps less im- 
mediately, to reinforce such a respect for individual differences: 
scientific thought. Specifically, it was the profound distrust, ex- 
hibited by the ablest scientific thinkers, of the generalization, of the 
habit of overhasty classification, of leaping from the particular to 
the general. Strangely enough, this feature in scientific thinking is 
blended with the idea of the Chain of Being. One can see the blend- 
ing in the writings of John Spencer, fellow and later Master of 
Corpus Christi College in Cambridge. The “elegant variety of Be- 
ings in the world,” said Spencer, and the “grateful disparity of 
occurrences which the history of every age of the world entertains 
us with,” warn us against the danger of generalizing from particu- 
lars.** Careless thinking was likely to blur the details of actual life, 
and scientific truth demanded closer—and longer—observation of 
particulars in all their rich variety. 

All of these tendencies calling attention to the “elegant variety 
of Beings in the world,” to the natural growth of singularity and 
the value of individual differences, could scarcely avoid affecting 
the contemporary attitude toward humour. And the idealization of, 
diversity, as Professor Lovejoy observes, “led also to a conscious 
pursuit of idiosyncrasy, personal, racial, national, and, so to say, 
chronological.”** The height of the movement toward diversity was 


834 Discourse concerning Prodigies (1665), sig. A2". 
84The Great Chain of Being, p. 307. 
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not reached until the romantic period, but the drift in that direction 
became evident early in the eighteenth century. 


By the early eighteenth century, writers were becoming inter- 
ested in humours, not as annoying oddities and deviations from 
normal human behavior that called for satire or ridicule, but as ex- 
pressions of the unlimited wealth of human personality. Addison’s 
appealing description of an innocent and joyous laughter, free of 
ridicule, applies the new attitude toward the vagaries and peculi- 
arities of individual men: they were to be enjoyed, sometimes ad- 
mired, sometimes condoned, but never regarded contemptuously. 
To some, humour might appear as it did to James Thomson, “droll 
of face” and calling forth laughter, “deep shaking every nerve”*— 
humour in the modern sense. The significant thing, however, is not 
that the modern idea of humour was emerging but that a new view 
was formulating concerning the relation of the individual to society, 
a view which set special value upon genius or humour, an individu- 
alistic drive that tended to the diversification of mankind. 

The desire to understand humanity in its multiplicity and the 
delight in the unfolding of the individual personality are reflected 
in many ways during the age of Pope. 

To some extent, the failure of Restoration comedy to develop in 
the first half of the eighteenth century may be explained by its 
inability to adapt itself to the new interests of the age. We have 
already seen Congreve groping toward a new expression of the 
comic spirit. But there was a wider realization that a change was 
necessary. In 1694 the erudite James Wright complained that the 
same humours were repeated endlessly in modern comedy, in the 
same characters appearing in many different plays under many dif- 
ferent names.** And sing-song D’Urfey himself bewailed the fact 
that a new humour could hardly ever be found in new comedies. 
That he had (allegedly) contributed “four new Characters” in The 
Bath was an occasion for fanfare and rejoicing.*’ And, in truth, a 


85Winter, ll. 612-16; see the version of eds. 1730-1738 in Poetical Works, ed. 
J. L. Robertson (Oxford, 1908), p. 208. The new attitude toward humour is con- 
veyed in the synonyms for humorous = by A Vocabulary, or Pocket Diction- 
ary (Birmingham, 1765): they are droll, merry, diverting, and facetious. 
86Country Conversations, p. 6. 87Dedication, The Bath (1701). 
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small number of types held the comic stage; the silly fop, the pliant 
maid, the jealous and ineffectual husband, the avaricious guardian, 
the vain and amorous lady of faded charms, the crotchety old man 
pursuing ridiculous hobbies—these and other characters had repro- 
duced themselves with rabbit-like facility. Looking back upon the 
scene from the distance of a half century, Joseph Warton felt the 
lack of fresh and real characters even in Congreve. Of comedy in 
general he said: “The trite and trivial character of a fop, hath 
strangely engrossed the English stage, and given an insipid fam- 
iliarity to our best comic pieces: originals can never be wanting in 
such a kingdom as this, where each man follows his natural inclina- 
tion and propensities, if our writers would really contemplate na- 
ture, and endeavour to open those mines of humour which have 
been so long and so unaccountably neglected.”** This was the con- 
demnation of the Restoration comedy of manners, however brilliant 
its achievement: despite the theoretical availability of humours in 
endless abundance, it never satisfactorily mirrored the rich variety 
of individual human lives in Restoration London. And as the public 
taste for fresh revelation of character grew more insistent, dramatic 
comedy lost its hold. 

More clearly revealing is the essay on humour (probably by 
Steele) in the Guardian, No. 144. The author of the paper includes 
within the meaning of the term all of the little whims, quirks, and 
oddities which help to distinguish one person from another. He il- 
lustrates humour by referring to the beguiling story of Thomas 
Breton, the small-coal-man who, until he was frightened to death 
by a ventriloquist, cultivated the art of music and gave concerts for 
his friends, became an adept at chemistry, and collected an admir- 
able library in both music and chemistry. The essayist also relates 
the charming story of the tattered urchin who followed him with 
outstretched palm, pleading, “One farthing or half-penny, good 
your honour—do, your honour, and I shall make bold—to pray for 
you.” Such oddities of character are made to appear—to use the 
distinction which Kames was to employ some decades later—risible 
but not ridiculous. The essayist regards them with fresh delight, 


88T he Adventurer, no. 133 (Feb. 12, 1754). 
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even with warmth and affection, for they are signs of the “frank 
and generous disposition” of a free people. 

It is hardly necessary to produce evidence to show that at least 
some members of the Spectator’s Club were intended to be hu- 
mourists. Most obvious are the humours of Sir Roger de Coverley 
himself, who, we are assured, was a gentleman “very singular in 
his behaviour.” But the authors of the Spectator are interested in 
humour that is endearing as well as singular. Sir Roger’s “singular- 
ities proceed from his good sense,” and his “humour creates him no 
enemies”; it rather “makes him but the readier and more capable 
to please and oblige all who know him.”** The Spectator gives us 
aplenty the amiable idiosyncrasies which lift characters out of 
stereotypes and which reflect the abundance of life that shines out 
to a sensitive and sympathetic observer. 

Perhaps the most discerning contemporary interpretation of the 
new turn which the Tatler and Spectator had given to the repre- 
sentation of personality came from the pen of Henry Gally, writ- 
ing in 1725 to describe the form of the Character. Gally professed 
thorough dissatisfaction with the efforts of the seventeenth-century 
writers of Characters, insisting that no English author had suc- 
ceeded in the form. Like John Dennis, Prior, and Swift, Gally was 
strongly interested in the writings of La Rochefoucauld, the real- 
istic commentator on human motives, the prober into the dim re- 
cesses of the human heart. La Rochefoucauld, to be sure, had not 
composed Characters; but precisely that sort of penetrating analysis 
is required to picture men in all the rich and subtle variations of their 
nature, to see men in a fresh and new way. Actually the virtue of 
the Character, like that of the drama, was, according to Gally, its 
depiction of humour; drama and the Character “are both an Image 
of one Life: a Representation of one Person . . .” And the closest 
English writers had come to Gally’s ideal could be found in the 
interspersed characters of men and manners contained in the Tatler 
and Spectator, which are “completely drawn to the Life.” The 
pleasure derivable from such humours proceeds not from satiric 
thrusts at eccentricity or folly, but primarily from the revelation of 


39Spectator, no. 2. 
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human personality in “all that agreeable Variety of original Char- 
acters.’’*° 

The English people, Theobald remarked in 1733, “are observ’d 
to produce more Humourists and a greater Variety of Original 
Characters, than any other People whatsoever”;** and the English 
took increasing delight in their original characters, and took in- 
creasing pains to understand them. They took pride in “this uncon- 
strained manner of living,” characteristic of a country where hu- 
mour thrives. Here the consummate individualist is nourished and 
reaches his full stature. To this atmosphere of freedom, wrote Steele, 
“we owe in a great measure, the number of shining geniuses, which 
rise up amongst us from time to time, in the several arts and sciences, 
for the service and for the ornament of life.’’* 

Humour, or individual divergence, in many of its forms took on 
a pleasant and amiable hue. But it was not always amiable, not al- 
ways agreeable in genteel company. The test of the age comes in 
its attitude toward the splenetic humourist, the man of fierce inde- 
pendence and of a difficult temper. 

Toward this type of creature Richard Steele adopts an attitude 
that became common in his age. Speaking of “this frank and gen- 
erous disposition” and “this great Freedom of Temper” which pre- 
vail with the humourist, he observed that this disposition creates an 
aversion to slavery and becomes a standing bulwark of our liber- 
ties.“* These are interesting words, especially when we recall that 
they were written by a devout Whig, a defender of the party of 
merchant-adventurers and of those uneasy nonconformists, the dis- 
senters, They were also written in 1713, the year of the production 
of Cato, that cold Whig tragedy about a difficult Roman humourist 
who loved liberty not wisely but too well. 

Typical of this admiration for the angular individualist is the 
attitude embodied in the title which Thomas Gordon gave to his 
collection of essays: The Humourist. Gordon pictures the writer as 
a man who, though occasionally visited by the spleen and subject 
to nonrational impulse, yet remains a good-natured, civil person. He 


40The Moral Characters of Theophrastus (1725), pp. 86-88, 93-94, 98-99. 
41 Works of Shakespeare (1733), I, xxxvi. 
42Guardian, no. 144. 43] bid. 
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is pre-eminently the honest man who obstinately resists lies and il- 
lusions, flattery and modish vanities. He is not afraid of being 
singular. Beaux, fops, and puppets of fashion, the lightheaded and 
complaisant part of humanity seem detestable to him. Above all he 
is the social nonconformist, who stands apart from the crowd and 
in a manly, forthright way condemns all that falls short of reason 
and justice. We may be uncomfortable in his presence, but we are 
supposed to admire him. 

Shenstone’s character of the humourist presents him as neither 
amiable nor contemptible. His eccentricities point to a false set 
of values, and he claims a larger share of reason than nature has 
really bestowed upon him. Moreover, he is opinionated, and there- 
fore the bane of all cheerful society. Yet he is a harmless fellow, and 
he offsets his frailties by a stern and hardy independence.** 

Fierce independence, in fact, is the quality shared by many of 
the humourists portrayed in the literature of the age of Pope. Our 
humourist is not yet the ideal man; he is crotchety and maculate. 
If the spleen rises in him, he is given to rash and indiscreet conduct; 
which still (as an essayist observed in the Daily Courant of March 
18, 1732) results from a “noble fire” and is therefore preferable to 
the sluggish behavior of the cold and uninspired conformist. 


Gradually a mellow glow, a golden haze, settled upon the jagged- 
edged figure of the humourist. A good example is the view of the 
humourist presented by Corbyn Morris in 1744. After admitting 
that his character is likely to be unruly and cantankerous, and some- 
times even sour, bordering on the intolerable, Morris turns to his 
virtues with an almost rhapsodic fervor. The humourist is a lover 
of reason and liberty: * 


... It is He that watches the daring Strides, and secret Mines of the 
ambitious Prince, and desperate Minister: He gives the Alarm, and pre- 
vents their Mischief. Others there are who have Sense and Foresight; 
but they are brib’d by Hopes or Fears, or bound by softer Ties; It is 
He only, the Humourist, that has the Courage and Honesty to cry out, 
unmov’d by personal Resentment: He flourishes only in a Land of 


44Works of Shenstone (Edinburgh, 1768), II, 14-17. 


45An Essay towards Fixing the True Standards of Wit, Humour, Raillery, Sat- 
ire, and Ridicule (1744), pp. 20-21. 
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Freedom, and when that ceases he dies too, the last and noblest Weed 
of the Soil of Liberty, 


By this time the humourist has patently become a type of the 
disinterested patriot and the champion of liberty. We may smile at 
his foibles but we are bound to admire him. If he is an incurable 
eccentric, he is also an invaluable member of society. 

To this portrait of the humourist certain interesting supplemen- 
tary details were being added. The Daily Courant, as we have 
shown, admired the humourist because he was driven by a “noble 
fire,” a generous passion which, though disdainful of the social codes 
and amenities, yet produced results of a more positive social value 
than did the conformity of the cold-blooded sort. Corbyn Morris 
states a little more specifically the reasons why we must cherish the 
humourist: “Humour, in the Representation of the Foibles of Per- 
sons in real Life, frequently exhibits very generous benevolent 
Sentiments of Heart; And these, tho’ exerted in a particular odd 
Manner, justly command our Fondness and Love.”** 

So admirable has the humourist become that it is not readily 
apparent how he could remain, as he had been, a comic figure. On 
this topic again Corbyn Morris enlightens us. Though driven by a 


noble fire, the humourist tends to be rash and indiscreet; his impulses 
are bounded by no conventional scruples. Consequently his impul- 
sive temperament lands him in “odd Adventures and Embarrass- 
ments,” which are the proper subject of—not ridicule, but—mirth.“’ 


At the end of the period which we are examining there were 
published two great novels that illustrate the attitudes toward hu- 
mour which have been outlined: Tom Jones, which appeared in 
1749; and Tristram Shandy, which appeared from 1759 to 1767. 

In Tristram Shandy we are entertained by the quirks and oddities 
of humour. Though we are told that the strain of eccentricity lay 
deep in the Shandy family, and though humour is associated with 
the ruling passion and we are apparently warned of trouble to come 
if we give in to the hobbyhorse, leaving cold reason behind us, it 
soon becomes evident that the Shandean extravagancies are purely 
good-natured and harmless. They conceal no positive implications. 


48[bid., p. 24. 41] bid., p. 25. 
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What we know of Sterne enables us to say with some assurance 
that he was fascinated by the odd workings of the human mind 
(especially as the psychology of Locke had helped him to analyze 
them) and that he was delighted by the idiosyncrasies of behavior 
that resulted. Humours—and hobbyhorses—were a revelation of the 
infinite richness and variety of human individuality, a spectacle to 
be understood and enjoyed, amiable and risible but not subject to 
scorn or disapproval. 

In Tom Jones we have a much more complex problem. Fielding, 
we know, like Joseph Warton a few years later, showed awareness 
of the importance of humours in comedy, a fact not surprising 
when we remember his admiration for Wycherley, Congreve, and 
Vanbrugh. And we can see in Parson Adams, as well as in Partridge, 
the skill with which Fielding has created humours while yet, unlike 
his dramatic predecessors, keeping the characters realistic and in- 
dividualized. 

But the real problem in Fielding’s novel is the character of the 
hero, Tom Jones himself. It has been customary to view Tom out- 
side of the comic scope of the novel, to regard him as part of Field- 
ing’s didactic purpose, which was to recommend goodness.** Viewed 
in this light, Tom is an unhappy | invention, destructive of the unity 
of tone which Fielding’s comic epic in prose should have had. He 
would seem, moreover, to be the product of a driveling sentimen- 
tality, the expression of a belief that moral goodness has to do with 
benevolent feelings rather than with principles and conduct. A 
comely belief to attribute to Fielding, the police-court magistrate! 

Tom has been misinterpreted because he has been judged by 
modern rather than historical standards. The pattern in which 
Fielding viewed him was probably that of the humourist; there is a 
startling correspondence between Fielding’s hero and the picture 
of the humourist which we have unfolded. As an epic hero Tom 
Jones evokes admiration. And like the humourist he has strong pas- . 
sions which lead him into difficulties. But his warm heart, full of 
generous benevolent sentiments, is quickly moved, and it commands 
our affection and love even while his actions disturb us. His rash- 


48See, for example, W. R. Irwin, “Satire and Comedy in the Works of Henry 
Fielding,” ELH, xiii (1946), 185-86. 
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ness and indiscretion plunge him into “odd Adventures and Em- 
barrassments” which provoke our mirth, and so he becomes a truly 
comic personage. Though the laughter that follows Tom through 
his escapades is good-natured, it constitutes no endorsement of his 
behavior. He is not presented to us as the virtuous man but as a 
human being, neither saint nor villain. He is the passionate indivi- 
dualist, unconfined by the theological system of a Thwackum or 
the rationalistic system of a Square—or even the prudential precepts 
of an Allworthy. In his commendation Fielding would have it said 
that despite the follies and vices of Tom’s impulsive nature, there 
is more of human and social value in his undisciplined warmth of 
passion than in the cool conventionality of Blifil. 

Fielding undoubtedly wanted us not only to like but (to a cer- 
tain extent) to admire Tom. Certainly he took the utmost delight 
in the rich diversity of human nature, unrestrained by social code 
or fashion—which in the upper classes, as he pointed out, levels 
off individuals to a dull plane of imitation. For methods of educa- 
tion which attempt to impose a system on youthful minds, he had 
only contempt. Moreover, in redefining literary genius, he recog- 
nized its value as a power to enter into the true essence of partic- 
ulars, distinguishing and differentiating all objects.*° Unlike Smol- 
lett’s Strap, who is nothing if not ridiculous, Fielding’s prime 
humourists, Parson Adams and Partridge, become (after the first 
exhibition of their oddities) as likable as they are laughable. 

Yet it is sheer injustice not to recognize how Fielding qualifies 
his pleasure in the untamed individualist. He had much in common 
with the Queen Anne wits, and he had not read Swift in vain; in 
fact he had absorbed what is perhaps the most valuable lesson Swift 
had to offer. With Swift, who looked for security to the common 
learning and culture of civilized men, and the common usages in 
which they were incorporated, individual quirks were things best 
kept to oneself; and if they were exposed, the ensuing laughter 
should be prompt, deprecatory, and corrective. Although Fielding 
allowed much more play to the quirks and humours of individual 
temperament, there was a point at which he drew the line. That 
point can be discovered in the incident of Tom’s meeting with the 


49Tom Jones, Bk. IX, chap. i. 
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Man of the Hill. The hermit, we must recall, had adopted a course 
of life which by ordinary standards would appear most admirable. 
Yet Tom, who has a modest share of humane wisdom, recognizes 
at once the silly naiveté of the antisocial philosophy on which it is 
based, and punctures the anchoretic balloon as deftly as does Dr. 
Johnson in Rasselas. It is clear that Fielding perceived a norm in 
social wisdom. Alongside Tom Jones, as a norm, he set Mr. All- 
worthy, who if he was a man of pure benevolent sentiment was also 
—and just as significantly—a university man with a devout respect 
for learning, such as Fielding himself had. Partridge enjoyed only 
the husks of learning and therefore exposed his folly to Tom as well 
as to the reader. Blifil absorbed the letter but not the spirit of learn- 
ing and therefore it availed him not at all. True learning, to Fielding 
as to Swift, meant the illumination and wisdom culled from the ex- 
perience of cultivated mankind, translated into prudent and gener- 
ous social conduct. And without learning, Fielding insisted, even 
genius (the most splendid form of individualism) is an impertinence 
and a hollow mockery.°° 

Even as Fielding acknowledged a higher value than the unre- 
strained play of oddity or genius, Goldsmith seems to have become 
aware of something vaguely menacing in the trend toward indi- 
vidualism when he wrote:"? 


That independence Britons prize too high, 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie. 


But in general, for those who were fascinated by humour, the social 
tie seems to have become frail and nebulous. Even the vague gener- 
ous, benevolent sentiments of the humourist provide too slight a 
cord to hold a civilized society together—although in the form of 
good intentions, as Dr. Johnson happily remarked, they supply ad- 
mirable paving materials. 

The critical spirit of the Enlightenment, sceptical of the rational 
basis of existing societies and institutions, turned in various direc- 
tions to find the ideal order. Sometimes it was sought in a hypo- 
thetical primitive society. Or, as with Shaftesbury, it might be 
sought in the nature of the individual: “For to understand the Man- 


50]bid., Bk. VI, chap. i; also XIV, chap. i. 51T he Traveller, ll. 339-40. 
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ners and Constitutions of Men in common, ’tis necessary to study 
Man in particular, and know the Creature, as he is in himself, before 
we consider him in Company, as he is interested in the State, or 
join’d to any City or Community.”** And so the eighteenth century 
attempted to abstract the individual and study him apart from the 
society of which he was a member. The immediate outcome was a 
series of anarchistic visions by such men as Mandeville, Rousseau, 
Adam Smith, and Godwin. “I cou’d love the Individual, but not the 
Species,” sounds like one of Swift’s misanthropic remarks, but it 
comes from the pen of the third Earl of Shaftesbury, spokesman for 
the Whigs.” 

Some years after the death of Dr. Johnson, William Blake, strug- 
gling to express his poetic vision of harmony and social order, found 
its only possible basis in “the beautiful flowering in all its variety 
and particularity of individual energy.”** Blake’s attitude, in a very 
real sense, represents not a reaction against eighteenth-century 
thought but the culmination of an important phase of it, part of 
which is recorded, as we have discovered, in the history of humour. 
Men were beginning to look upon diversity as a prime value, and’ 
the freedom of the individual to follow the peculiar bent of his na- 
ture became the Englishman’s pride. 


52Characteristics (1711), Il, 184-85. 58] bid., p. 243. 
54Mark Schorer, William Blake (N.Y., 1946), p. 375- 





A California Utopia: 1885-1890 
By Rosert Hine 


— GOVERNMENT LAND OFFICE of Visalia, California, in 1885, 
probably handled few transactions in any one day. The agent 
was consequently somewhat surprised when within the space of a 
few October days, over forty people filed claims on adjacent lands 
in the foothills, valleys, and higher forests of eastern Tulare County. 
Further to arouse his wonder, many of these claimants listed iden- 
tical addresses in San Francisco. He reported his concern to the 
general land office in Washington. And in this way began both the 
tangible manifestation of a socialist dream and the long, trying 
struggle which brought it to bitter defeat. 

On November 9, 1884, at 871 Market Street, the first meeting of 
the nucleus which became Kaweah Colony was held. Sixty-eight 
men had been called together by Burnette G. Haskell. Most of 
them, members of labor unions, political action groups, or socialist 
clubs, were fired with the spirit of the recently published Co- 
operative Commonwealth. This volume by Laurence Gronlund, 
called “the first comprehensive work in English on socialism,” 
modified European Marxism for the American environment. 

Many of the sixty-eight men were members of the International 
Workingmen’s Association which had nurtured the ideals of the 
Kaweah founders. The I.W.A., established by Haskell, bore no 
official connection with the First International of Marxian socialism 
(also known officially as the International Workingmen’s Associa- 
tion), but the identity of names is more than coincidental. A state- 
ment of the principles of the I.W.A. is found on the reverse of one 
of its membership cards: 


“The proletarians have nothing to lose but their chains. They have a 
world to win. Let therefore the workingmen of all countries unite!” 
. .. Marx. To each according to his needs. From each according to his 
ability. No duties without rights. No rights without duties. Educate, 
Organize. Agitate. Unite. Our motto: War to the Palace, Peace to the 


1W. Ellison Chalmers, in “Laurence Gronlund,” Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy. 
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cottage, Death to Luxurious Idleness, Our object: The reorganization 
of society independent of Priest, ane Capitalist, or Loafer. Our Princi- 
oe Every man is entitled to the full product of his own labor, and to 

is proportionate share of all of the natural advantages of the earth.’ 


These ideals were, of course, those of the Marxian First Inter- 
national, organized in London in 1864. It is probable that Haskell 
would have affiliated with that group had not the “Red” Inter- 
national been dissolved in 1876. 

Haskell’s I.W.A. also contained echoes of the anarchist “Black” 
International, organized by Bakunin in 1881 as the International 
Working People’s Association. For instance, we find him declaring: 
“Arm, I say, to the death for Revolution is upon you.”* And Ira B. 
Cross has found this proposed program in Haskell’s handwriting: 
“Seize mint, armories, sub-treasury, custom house, government 
steamer, Alcatraz, Presidio, newspapers.”* Although patterned on 
these two larger organizations, the San Francisco I.W.A. originated 
and operated locally as the expression of Haskell’s ideals. 

Burnette G. Haskell has been called ‘‘one of the most erratic and 
brilliant geniuses in the history of the labor movement on the Pacific 
Coast.”® Born in California in 1857, he studied law at the University 
of California, the University of Illinois, and Oberlin, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in California in 1879. He was, however, never 
overly fond of the law, and when his uncle offered him the editor- 
ship of a paper called Truth, Haskell gladly accepted. While on 
editorial missions, he became acquainted with the labor movement 
in San Francisco, and began reading the available labor and radical 
literature. Cross says that “within a short time . . . he became with- 
out doubt the best-read man in the local labor movement.’”® His 
paper, Truth, became a labor organ, and Haskell’s story henceforth 
coincided with that of the radical workingmen’s groups of the time. 

Because Haskell was of vital significance to Kaweah, his char- 


There were three categories of membership: students, organizers, and legislators, 
these carrying red, white, and blue cards, respectively. This quotation is from one 
of the red cards in the files of the Bancroft Library, Berkeley, California. 

8Truth, November 17, 1883, p. 1. 

‘Ira B. Cross, History of the Labor Movement in California (Berkeley, 1935), 
Pp. 163. 

5Ibid., p. 157. 8] bid. 
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acter assumes considerable importance. Much of the later hostility 
was based upon charges of rascality and fraud among its leadership. 
A knowledge of Haskell, its principal leader, thus prepares for a 
sounder judgment of later vituperation against the colony. 

Haskell’s liberalism included international and interracial under- 
standing. He maintained friendly relations with a union of Negro 
cooks in San Francisco. The gulf that opened between Haskell and 
the Knights of Labor was created by Haskell’s refusal to support 
the anti-Chinese crusade. Early in 1886 Haskell defended Seattle 
strikers and published a tract, “The Truth Concerning the Recent 
Seattle Murders and the Anti-Chinese Crusade on the North West 
Coast which has been Suppressed Heretofore by the Associated 
Press Monopoly.” 

Cross, while referring to Haskell as “brilliant and resourceful,” 
also calls him erratic and undependable,’ a criticism perhaps justified 
in part. But he was sincere and consistent toward socialism and its 
implications. All of the organizations in which he served—the 
I.W.A., the Nationalist Clubs, the various labor unions, Kaweah— 
held the same idealistic hopes for mankind. And through very bit- 
ter defeat, as we shall see later, when Kaweah had crumbled in his 
hands, Haskell retained his dream, looking for its perfection in still 
other channels. 

Given his sincerity and idealism, what led Haskell and his asso- 
ciates to organize a practical co-operative venture? The leaders 
were avowedly socialists; we have already mentioned the impor- 
tance of Laurence Gronlund’s book in the formulation of Kaweah. 
In later Colony propaganda, Cooperative Commonwealth is con- 
stantly associated with Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward. But 
Bellamy’ s work did not appear till after Kaweah was established, 
and although the colonists were enthusiastic about its principles, it 
did not play a role in the origins of Kaweah. 

In forming a small, secluded colony, probably the first considera- 
tion in the minds of both founders and colonists was personal. A 
co-operative Eden offered refuge from a cold, competitive world. 
Dusty city existence was to be exchanged for clear mountain air 
and scenery. Kaweah—thoroughly democratic—was to break all 


"Ibid. p. 164. 
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class lines, and every individual was to be placed in the position 
for which he was best fitted. 


Here the man shall be sunk in the state and yet shall be given such free- 
dom for growth and development that he, like some golden pinnacle of 
a perfect palace, shall tower far above the foundation walls. Here men 
shall lock their lips too close to lie, and wash their hands too white to 
filch from other men. Here shall be joy, music, and laughter, art, science, 
and beauty, and all things else for which poets have —_ and martyrs 
died, and of which in the outer world we see but the palest phantom.* 


That they were building a haven for themselves in which the 
Greek virtues were to be worshipped is repeatedly emphasized in 
the literature of the colony. “Upon one of the flats by the river we 
shall build out of the colored marble of Marble Canyon a temple 
and theater, for ourselves alone, and here also will we pursue the 
Beautiful, the True, and the Good.” 

Yet Kaweah was to be more than an isolated haven in a capitalist 
world. It would grow. The dreamers saw the colony owning and 
operating a canal to San Francisco Bay where its products would 
openly compete with private monopoly. In this vision Kaweah be- 
came the yardstick against which the proletariat could judge the 
superiority of.communal over capitalist systems. The plan of organ- 


ization states, “Chiefs of departments will be organized into a board 
of administration, national or other, as the case may be.” The 
“Deed of Settlement” adds: 


The general nature of the business to be transacted is to engage in the 
production and distribution of wealth; the collection and extraction of 
raw material . . . the culture of both animal and vegetable products, . . . 
establishment of proper methods of distribution . . . credit, account, and 
exchange . . . the practice among ourselves of just systems of social or- 
ganization; the education of ourselves and our children in proper physi- 
cal, mental, moral, intellectual and artistic lines; . . . and as well as to 


propagate and extend in the world at large the idea of universal and just 
cooperation, *° 


8Haskell, Commonwealth Supplement, November, 1889, p. 3. 


*William C. Jones, “The Kaweah Experiment in Cooperation,” Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics (Oct., 1891), p. 61. The italics are mine. 

10George Stewart, “History of the Kaweah Colony” (unpublished manuscript 
based on articles appearing in the Visalia Delta during November and December, 
1891), n.p., n.d.; article of November 26, 1891, p. 2. The Deed of Settlement was 
adopted by Kaweah Colony on March 7, 1888. Italics are mine. 
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The Kaweah founders, meeting in a Visalia store before the first 
camp was erected, pledged a percentage of their treasury for propa- 
ganda. This project was well executed, judging from the mass of 
printed tracts and pamphlets which still exist. 

In the organizing discussions, the need for a profitable product— 
easily acquired, in reasonable demand, and bringing sufficient profit 
to establish the colony’s economic foundations firmly—was early 
appreciated. Manufacture of terra cotta was suggested, and some 
plans had been made in this direction when the possibility of timber 
was revealed. 

Charles F. Keller, the man responsible for suggesting timber ex- 
ploitation, was a native of Germany who had migrated with his 
parents to Pennsylvania. Following the Civil War, he opened a meat 
market in Eureka, California. Later moving to San Francisco, he 
met Burnette G. Haskell and J. J. Martin and bought at auction 
some land in Tulare County. He later moved into the new settle- 
ment of Traver, about fifteen miles northwest of Visalia. While 
operating a grocery there, he heard the story of unbelievable tim- 
ber resources in the Sierras of eastern Tulare County. Having earlier 
been depressed by the flagrant waste of Humboldt County lumber 
companies, he hired a guide and hiked into the Gizat Forest area 
of the Sequoia groves. He stood awed and amazed at the stands 
of redwood, pine, fir and spruce, and he telegraphed seven friends 
in San Francisco of his find. These friends were among the group 
searching for a site for the colony, and Keller’s message held forth 
all of the desired potentialities. For the foundation of a com- 
munity’s economy, lumber seemed as reliable as gold bullion. The 
San Joaquin Valley was booming, and the need for construction 
material seemed insatiable. The timber of Tulare County was the 
ideal basis for a fledgling colony. 

On October 5, 1885, thirty-six men came from San Francisco to 
file claims at the Visalia land office. By the end of October, fifty- 
three had been filed.** It is important to note that several of the filers 
were not American citizens, and that seven of the applicants gave 


11The number of men who filed on October 5, 1885, is listed in various ways. 
Haskell usually states it was 43, but this figure probably included the October 6 
and 7 claims. The following seems to be the most accurate list: Oct. 5, 1885: Kurth, 
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the same address, a boarding house at 317 Broadway Street, San 
Francisco. The question of the filing of claims by the colonists is 
of crucial importance to Kaweah’s history, but its knotty intricacies 
will be left until we investigate the hostility toward Kaweah shown 
by the United States government. Here it need be noted only that 
the claims were classified in two categories: under the Timber Land 
Act of 1878, and under the Homestead Act of 1862 by squatter- 
rights. When on December 2, 1885 the land was withdrawn from 
entry subject to governmental investigation, none of the colonists 
considered the matter more than a temporary inconvenience. Since 
the withholding was based largely on fear of fraud, and since, in 
their minds, no fraud was involved, they logically assumed the mat- 
ter would be shortly resolved. Under this assumption the colony 
commenced operations, never realizing that the great shackles which 
would eventually bring it to destruction were already attached. 

The Kaweah dream was fresh, vigorous, and untarnished. Sur- 
veying parties of registered engineers and of prospective colonists 
roamed the proposed lands. And the vision slowly expanded. They 
well knew that the fabulous timber of the Giant Forest region had 
been declared commercially inaccessible, but the Kaweahans con- 
sidered themselves unaffected by the decisions of private-profit in- 
terests. They planned to build a railroad to the foot of the hills and 
a road to the timber, haul the cut lumber to the valley, and float 
their produce down their own canals to tidewater. 

The vision was dazzling. In the process of establishing economic 
security, they would be reveling in art, music, and culture, mini- 
mizing hard labor, enjoying frequent recreation, and nurturing the 
lovely form of human co-operation. In this spirit Kaweah was born. 

By far Kaweah’s largest group of supporters lay in the non-resi- 
dent class. These were members of the colony in the technical sense, 





Haskell, Miller, Van Loehnen, Norboe, Bowhay, Raymer, Taylor, Braddock, 
Lang, Lea, Vample, Johnson, Owen, Weissman, Johnson, Zobrist, Wilson, Neilson, 
Philips, Kelley, Dontz, Reardon, Statson, Keller, Gilbride, Golden, Rockwell, 
Zubler, McFarland, P. R. Martin, Wright, Larsen, Kuss, Cuthbertson, Thomas 
(total: 36). 

Oct. 6, 1885: J. J. Martin, Butterfield, Haskell, Prothero, Denny, Fleigh (total: 6). 

Oct. 7, 1885: Bennet (1). 

Oct. 30, 1885: Jorgenson, Angelo, Tarkenson, Burke, Fuhrman, Schneider, Con- 
gle, Corbitt, Carpenter, Davis (total: 10). 


See 
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because they paid membership fees and voted, but they never ac- 
tually lived at Kaweah. These sympathetic spectators became im- 
portant later as a source of dissension, but in the early period they 
influenced no vital decisions. 

Of Kaweah’s resident members Haskell said in retrospect: “There 
were dress-reform cranks and phonetic spelling fanatics, word 
purists and vegetarians. It was a mad, mad world, and being so small 
its madness was more visible.”*? On the other hand, after a visit 
among the colonists, W. C. Jones, later Dean of the Graduate Divi- 
sion of the University of California, commented: “They are all, 
perhaps without exception, intelligent, thoughtful, earnest, readers 
of books and journals, alive to the great economic and social ques- 
tions of the day.”** 

Of course, the two opinions are not antithetical. A man can be 
both a word-purist and an earnest reader of current events. That 
Jones’s estimate might be accurate is supported by the application- 
blanks for membership.** These application sheets requested the 
stock information: name, address, citizenship, date of birth, marital 
status, number in family, etc. But, in addition, the applicant was 
asked to list the economic, political, or historical books he had read 
during the preceding year, the political organizations to which he 
belonged, and the labor or economic journals to which he sub- 
scribed. In this way Kaweah tried to choose thoughtful and intelli- 
gent members. 

Whether it always got them or not is another question. Existing 
letters from certain of the members point to wide differences in 
education. For example, one very short letter contains the following 
misspellings: “eror,” “hopeing,” “acumalated,” “wile,” and “ware” 
(for “where”), “regonize,” “conssent.” There are at least four run- 
on sentences, and two periods represent the only punctuation marks 
on the entire page. On the whole, most of the colonists seem to have 
been well-educated and well-read, but for some members the ad- 
jectives earnest and thoughtful must suffice. 


12B, G. Haskell, “Kaweah: How and Why the Colony Died,” Out West (Sept. 
1902), p. 315. 

18Jones, Op. cit., p. 70. 

14The files of the Bancroft Library contain several of these application blanks. 
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Occupationally they were largely skilled laborers and members 
of trade unions, although some men, like George Patch from a 
Kansas City hay-press company, had been managers or owners of 
businesses. A few were artists, musicians, or literati. Many came to 
Kaweah dissatisfied with their status in capitalist society, and since 
Kaweah could not always offer desired positions, inevitable friction 
resulted.** Haskell says that altogether about 400 members resided 
at the colony at some time;** but the number did not exceed 150 at 
the time of dismemberment. It probably never went higher than 300 
at any one time, and for much of the time the resident members 
averaged between fifty and seventy-five. 

Kaweah’s organization, complex, ponderous, and naive, was de- 
scribed by George Stewart as “a locomotive’s machinery on a 
bicycle.”** It was based upon sound principles—responsibility to 
some one person for every act and ultimate appeal to the combined 
membership in General Meeting—but the practical execution was 
very cumbersome. The entire colony was cut into three sections: 
Management, Production, and Distribution-Commonwealth. Each 
of these divisions was further divided into departments. The depart- 
ments were segregated into about fifty bureaus, and each bureau 
into an indeterminate number of sections. Above the top brackets, a 
Board of Trustees supervised the three divisions, and the General 
Meeting, by appointing the trustees, ruled supreme. The superin- 
tendents of the departments were appointed by the trustees but 
were removable by the workers under them. On the other hand, 
since each superior officer was held responsible, he had the authority 
to dismiss his subordinates. 

The economy of Kaweah was built upon its time-check, which 
translated into reality the socialist maxim: no work, no bread. The 
check was issued in denominations of from ten to twenty-thousand 
minutes, All work was of equal value; the carpenter and the trustee 


15Franz Alexander, University of Chicago psychologist, points out in Our Age of 
Unreason the social and personal consequences of establishing unattainable goals 
in which every individual is expected, Horatio Alger-like, to reach the top. Alex- 
ander might well use many of Kaweah’s members as illustrations. In their cases, 
failure to achieve position produced captious critics of capitalist society. 

16Haskell, “Kaweah,” Out West (Sept., 1902), p. 317. 

17Stewart, op. cit., article of Dec. 3, 1891, p. 3. 
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both received about thirty cents an hour. And the time-checks were, 
of course, the official medium of exchange in all intra-colony trans- 
actions. Each check bore in the lower left corner its rate of redemp- 
tion, as, for example, this one of March 9, 1888: 
10 minutes 
20 minutes 
100 minutes 
200 minutes 
1000 minutes 
20,000 minutes 
This “crystallized labor of Kaweah,”** backed by the vast timber 
resources of the colony, would, it was thought, some day possess 
value far above government notes, even in the outside world. 

A membership in the colony cost $500.00. After a required 
$100.00 in cash, the rest could be paid in goods or labor. As nearly 
as can be discerned from the available books, about $40,000 in cash 
was paid to the colony during its lifetime.” This means that the 
colony supplied its members with food, clothes, tools, and supplies 
at the miraculous rate of $14.50 per person per month over a period 
of three and a half years. 

Kaweah provided no luxury for its early settlers. For many 
months tents were the only structures. The tent town of Advance 
housed all of the families till the end of 1889. And many of the men, 
especially those working on the road, lived in tents almost con- 
stantly. The main settlement of Kaweah, six miles down the canyon 
from Advance, gradually numbered some clapboard structures, and 
the photographs of its buildings seem to indicate a number of pleas- 
ant, though rustic, dwellings. But even at Kaweah many of the un- 
married workers slept for months in the hay of an open barn. 

Daily life within the colony was hard but enjoyable. At various 


18Stewart, op. cit., article of Nov. 19, 1891, p. 4.. 


19Figures vary considerably on the exact total paid to the colony. The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle (Dec. 8, 1891, p. 3) appraises the movable property at $10,000. This 
same article says, “The possessions of the colony do not exceed $20,000 at the pres- 
ent.” Haskell (Out West, Sept., 1902, p. 311) estimates total in cash and material at 
$60,000. This probably corresponds to the $40,000 figure above (from the Treas- 
urer’s Report, May 1, 1891, as quoted in Stewart, op. cit., Dec. 17, 1891) which is 
for cash only. I have chosen the figures of the colony’s leaders rather than its 
critics, basing my choice on the decision of Judge Ross (discussed later) that the 
colony’s books showed accuracy, economy, and integrity. 
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times a band and an orchestra were rehearsing, and their evening 
concerts under summer stars were appreciated not only by colonists 
but by outsiders, who drove up in buggies from the valley. Literary 
and scientific classes were held. A home-circle met on Saturday 
nights to discuss problems of marriage and the family. Dances were 
occasionally given, although they met with opposition from those 
who held dancing to be a sin. Even George Stewart, an open critic 
of Kaweah, admits: “There was a time when there was much talent 
and hope. Lectures, readings, and excellent music were enjoyed by 
the colonists and listened to and participated in with genuine pleas- 
ure and profit.””° 

Picnics provided a constant source of pleasure, as numerous snap- 
shots in the Bancroft Library files indicate. Short trips were made 
into the Giant Forest area, and several photographs show picnic 
groups around the Karl Marx Tree.” 

Religious organization, however, did not flourish. A Sunday 
school and a church existed for a while, but they soon died from 
lack of interest. We find a hint of the colony’s general attitude to- 
ward religion in its newspaper, The Commonwealth, when it calls 
Looking Backward a “gospel of salvation, the Bible of the present, 
teaching people how to live, rather than how to die.”” 

Kaweah’s first and principal effort was bent toward the building 
of its road. In all the colony’s literature the road stands as a symbol 
of Kaweah’s future glory. Though timber interests had dismissed 
the redwood area as inaccessible, Kaweah’s faith in its own power 
was to forge the miracle. The actual work was begun on October 8, 
1886, by Captain Anthony Larsen, Horace Taylor, John Zobrist, 
Thomas Markusen, Martin Schneider, and Charles F. Keller. Mrs. 
Taylor and Mrs. Keller did the cooking for this first road camp. 
During all the colony’s history the road work went on, slowly and 
painstakingly. Much of the route, picked and shoveled by hand, as- 
cended solid rock ledges. Dynamite was occasionally used, but spar- 


ingly because of its expense. Before completion, the road ascended — 


20Stewart, op. cit., article of Nov. 19, 1891, p. 4. 


21The redwoods of the Giant Forest were named by the colonists after socialist 
thinkers or heroes. The Karl Marx Tree is now the General Sherman, largest of 
all known living organisms. 


22Commonwealth, March 1, 1890, p. 1. 
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to an altitude of 8,000 feet on a steady grade of eight feet to the 
hundred for a distance of eighteen miles. It reached the pines in 
June, 1890, four years after it was begun. 

When Haskell called the road a “stupendous work,” he in no 
way exaggerated. For years after the area became Sequoia National 
Park, the road was used as the only entrance into the Giant Forest 
section. A modern highway has since been built, but the old road 
can still be traveled, with permission from the Ranger Service, from 
Kaweah to Old Colony Mill. 

Kaweah fondly hoped that a high type of education could be pro- 
vided for young and old. In the Deed of Settlement “education of 
ourselves and our children in proper physical, mental, moral, in- 
tellectual, and artistic lines,”** is stipulated. Adult education was 
begun early, but the press of more immediate needs resulted in lack 
of interest and the classes soon dwindled. Education of children was 
hampered by the strength of the General Meeting. If a pupil were 
disciplined, he could threaten the teacher with dismissal through his 
father at the next General Meeting. Since some unconscious an- 
tagonism against the “soft job” of teaching lurked in the minds of 
the workers, the General Meeting on several occasions did transfer 
a teacher from the school to another position. At any rate, such a 
possibility often placed the whip in the hand of the pupil. 

Nevertheless, a high degree of general intellectual life was 
achieved. The Commonwealth carried more articles of a broad 
thoughtful nature than it did news accounts. For example, in the 
issue of March 1, 1890, appears a condensed version of Robert In- 
gersoll’s essay, “The Tenderest Word and Most Pathetic Fact,” in 
which he points out that a man’s forcing a wife to live with him 
when she no longer loves him is a sacrilege to love and a needless 
sacrifice for society. The same issue of the Commonwealth also re- 
counted a visit to the French communal village at Guise and pre- 
sented the views of E. C. Miles, one of Kaweah’s own members. 
Miles discussed the “immutable laws which govern all things,” even 
social and industrial relations. These laws, he points out, can only 
be ascertained and controlled by the strictest applications of human 


23Haskell, “Kaweah,” Out West, Sept., 1902, p. 316. 
24As stated in Stewart, op. cit., article of Nov. 26, 1891, p. 2. 
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reason. Similarly each issue of the Commonwealth exhibited interest 
in the intellectual currents of the time. 

Kaweah failed due to a combination of internal weakness and 
external hostility. Internal squabbles continually sapped its positive 
strength. The first of the great disputes came in the last months of 
1887 and concerned definitions of the colony as a legal entity. Up 
to this time Kaweah had been simply a “voluntary association” and 
as such had had no legal status. In order to transfer lands to the 
colony it was necessary to form either a joint stock company, in 
which the shares would be transferable without the consent of the 
total body, or a corporation, in which more rigid control of shares 
was possible. Keller led a bitter fight for the latter against Haskell 
and the majority, who maintained that the fluidity of a joint stock 
company tended to minimize the danger of control by a few and 
allowed greater democratic administration. When the matter came 
to final decision and the Haskell element won out, some fifty mem- 
bers withdrew from the colony and issued a formal protest. These 
fifty members, most of whom later lived in San Francisco, named 
themselves the Democratic Element. From time to time during the 
following years they published innuendo and outright charges 
against Kaweah, speaking of themselves as former, disillusioned 
members. But schism or no, Kaweah was henceforth known offici- 
ally as “The Kaweah Co-operative Commonwealth Company of 
California, Ltd., A Joint Stock Company.” 

Another major split came in the winter of 1889. It centered 
around the publication of a complete list of nonresident members 
and their addresses, which Haskell consistently refused, on the 
ground that open publication would unfairly expose all members 
to the charge of socialism. But various residents looked upon the 
attitude as an attempt to cover illicit dealings, and the charges waxed 
strong. The Democratic Element in San Francisco claimed that the 


trustees were withholding the lists so that a general referendum of - 


all members could not be called. The trustees counter-charged that 
the whole affair was stirred up by agents paid to wreck the colony, 
and the circular letters of the Democratic Element were branded 
forgeries. So the charges flew and the colony was using vital energy 
in nonproductive disputes. 
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Aside from the larger factional divisions, squabbles between in- 
dividuals seemed incessant. Mr. Freeze, colony watchmaker, sold 
Martin a watch for $90.00 in time-checks. Some time later when 
Freeze had left the colony, he demanded the return of the watch, 
saying it had been purchased with bogus money. The courts upheld 
Freeze, and Martin was forced to surrender the watch. Some mem- 
bers frequently charged the others with laziness and parasitic ex- 
istence. According to Haskell, the women of Kaweah were notably 
free from such gossip. He remembers seeing a woman cutting 
wood with ax and bucksaw in plain view of thirteen men gathered 
for six hours around a stump arguing a rule of order which had 
been misconstrued at the last General Meeting. Furthermore, com- 
plaints from those occupationally misplaced were inevitable. An 
accomplished landscape artist worked for months at the washtub, 
and a graduate of three conservatories of music spent days cooking 
in the restaurant. “These little pin pricks . . . killed the noble pur- 
pose and enthusiasm of the enterprise and slowly drained its life 
away.” 

As a matter of fact, the Kaweah leadership was inexperienced 
and made frequent mistakes. For example, provision should have 
been made for a fuller screening of those admitted to membership. 
Co-operation implies individuals willing and able to put the good 
of all above minor difficulties. Too many of the colonists seemed 
to have little appreciation of this concept. Furthermore, the trustees 
erred greatly in assuming that the land-claims problem would even- 
tually be decided in their favor. After four years of indecision on 
the part of the government, some thought should have been given 
to possible alternatives, and tentative plans for removal to a dif- 
ferent site should have been made. 

And, finally, Kaweah suffered from the paralyzing effects of 
inadequate executive administration. The legislative General Meet- 
ing, jealous of its own power, delegated too little authority to the 
executive branch. Actions of one Meeting would often disavow 
decisions of its predecessor. And the legislative body allowed itself 
to become entangled in details which properly belonged in the 
realm of execution. An underlying suspicion of all executive power 


*5Haskell, “Kaweah,” Out West, Sept. 1902, p. 318. 28] bid. 
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led to interminable bickering between the General Meeting and 
the trustees. 

In spite of its internal troubles, Kaweah might conceivably have 
succeeded, had it not been for the external hostility which made 
lethal its temporary maladies. It is possible that all of the external 
hostility—on the part of the federal government, the courts, and the 
press—was the surface expression of more basic antagonisms. For 
example, the timber interests of California had sufficient cause to 
fear the competition of any group which was about to exploit the 
rich Sequoia area. It is perhaps more than coincidental that the 
most violent attacks did not open until the colony’s road into the 
timber neared completion. But, although the trustees did make the 
accusations,” no real evidence exists to show such instigation, and 
we must be content with labeling various disparate sources of ex- 
ternal hostility. 

The United States government, although not consciously antag- 
onistic, was the first to level its guns on the colony. Shortly after 
the first Kaweah claims were filed, the area was withdrawn and 
the existing entries suspended for further investigation. This re- 
sulted from suspicion in the minds of the land agents that the 
number of identical addresses* might indicate fraud. They bore 
in mind recent exposés of land claims in which similar groups 
fronted for larger timber interests. In fact, rumors circulated that 
the Southern Pacific Railroad lurked behind the colonists. The 
Kaweah members themselves considered the rumors so absurd that 
they were confident the lands would be speedily reopened following 
investigation. 

Meantime, under advice from the land office, they “squatted” 
while the co-operative venture was begun. The long and complex 
story of the land claims need not be detailed here. Certain important 
facts, however, do stand out. Government decisions on the matter 
of the title were not forthcoming until four years after the original 
claims were filed. Such laxity appears inexcusable. Furthermore, the 
colonists had a legitimate claim. A special agent of the Government 
Land Office, B. F. Allen, stated in a report to his superiors: “I can 

27Commonwealth, Dec. 8, 1890; Haskell, “Kaweah,” Out West, Sept., 1902, p. 317; 


Visalia Times-Delta, Sept. 25, 1930, p. 1; Jones, op. cit., p. 69. 
28Cf. footnote 11. 
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say without hesitation that I have never seen a case of timber entry 
where the spirit and intention of the land laws were being carried 
out in better faith.”*® On October 1, 1890, an act was passed by 
Congress setting the lands in question apart as a national forest 
reservation. After four years of procrastination, the land com- 
mission was now relieved of the necessity of investigation, and the 
colonists had but one remaining course: to seek repayment for the 
lands and improvements which were to be taken from them. The 
government consistently denied the necessity of such payment on 
the grounds that the colony had never held full legal title and that 
the improvements were made after the land had been withdrawn 
from entry. The government’s position was logical and legal, but 
it was not just. A Congressional investigation of the Kaweah claims 
for payment in 1893 produced a report favorable to the colonists® 
but no governmental action ever resulted. 

It was important that the redwoods of the Giant Forest be pre- 
served, and Kaweah, cognizant of their beauty, never intended to 
cut them. As J. J. Martin said: “The colonists were sufficiently 
visionary and intelligent to perceive that these giant trees would be 
worth a thousand times more to them standing, as objects of scien- 
tific interest and public attraction, than they would be were they 
cut into lumber.”** And, for more objective evidence, Andrew 
Cauldwell, in his 1890 Report on the Big Trees of California, gave 
no indication that these redwoods were endangered.* I feel it safe 
to assume that the colonists would not have objected to the forma- 
tion of a national park, in spite of the fact that they themselves had 
pledged protection to the redwoods, had they been properly paid 
for their lands and improvements. 

To conclude the complex matter of governmental action against 
Kaweah, W. C. Jones, later Director of the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of California, presents a clear summary: “In the matter of 
the controversy with the government, I can come to no other 
conclusion than that a great injustice has been done to those per- 


2°Congressional Record, 52d Congress, 2d Session, Vol. XXIV, Part II, p. 1471. 
30Senate Reports, 52d Congress, 2d Session, Vol. I, No. 1248. 

31], J. Martin to the Editor of the Fresno Bee, July 17, 1928, p. 3. 
52September, 1890. 
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sons who in good faith made filings for timber claims in October, 
1885 ... The law of the case is not so clear to my mind. It is 
difficult to find consistency in the decisions of the Land Office. . . 
But even the law seems to me to incline in favor of the timber-land 
claimants.”’** 

Outside of socialist and labor organs, Kaweah never knew the 
warmth of sympathetic news reporting. Beginning around 1890, 
the press of California seemed unanimous in painting black or 
ludicrous accounts of the colony’s last fumbling efforts. Haskell 
referred to the press as stabbing Kaweah to death.** The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, for example, concluded articles with such innuendo 
as: “it would be interesting to know what has happened to the rest 
of the money.”* The same journal referred to the colonists as 
“miserable people,” “deluded beings,” “imposed on by unscrupulous 
men.”** The San Francisco Star carried editorials calling Kaweah 
a “villainous gang” and a “practical despotism,”*’ as a result of 
which the Pacific Union, a labor paper, printed signed statements 
from all the residents of Kaweah denying completely the Star’s 
“vicious statements.”** The Fresno Daily Republican called the 
colony “an infamous bunco game,” and continued: “For from five 
to seven years this pair of scheming plotters [i.e., Haskell & Martin] 
have been deluding individuals into sending money and eventually 
going themselves and taking their families into this mountain trap 

. .’°° This same account pictured the colonists gathering small bags 
of weeds as their only current food. The Visalia Times-Delta in 
a more recent review of the region’s history, said that the Kaweah 
people “were sent into the park area as the unwitting tools of the 
lumber barons . . . Those engaged in the experimental settlement 
proposed to cut the timber in the forest and sell to some lumber 
concerns.’’*° 

Final evidence of external hostility toward Kaweah is found in 
the records of the United States District Court. On January 2, 1891, 


83Jones, Op. cit., p. 72. 84Haskell, “Kaweah,” Out West, Sept., 1902, p. 317. 
85San Francisco Chronicle, Dec. 8, 1891, p. 3. 36] bid. 

87San Francisco Star, April 20, 1890, n.p. 

88Pacific Union, April 26, 1890, n.p. 

8°Fresno Daily Republican, Nov. 22, 1891, p. 6. 

40Visalia Times-Delta, Sept. 25, 1890, p. 1. 
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the Kaweah trustees were charged with the unlawful cutting of 
five pine trees growing on public land to the value of two dollars 
each.“* These trees were cut during the earliest of the timber opera- 
tions when the road had barely been completed. The trustees had 
notified the workers not to log beyond a given point, but in the 
enthusiasm of the first actual lumbering, the line was exceeded by 
five trees. Certain of the trustees soon thereafter noticed the mis- 
take and severely reprimanded the miscreants; but the trees had 
been felled. The court in Los Angeles, after some litigation, found 
the defendants guilty and fined them from one hundred to three 
hundred dollars apiece. Even Stewart, hostile critic that he is, had 
this to say of the first trial: “In this instance the timber-cutting 
was not done with evil intent, and it would seem that notice to 
desist should have been sufficient.”** Haskell bitterly commented: 
“At this juncture the United States Government unwisely, un- 
justly, and meanly stepped in, and arrested Trustees for cutting 
timber on alleged government land. The agents of Uncle Sam could 
not see the monster lumber thieves in every other canyon of the 
Sierras, but they could see us who in good faith were trying to do 
honest work upon what we believed to be ours in equity, and is 
today ours in law.”** 

The second important trial illustrates even more strikingly the 
existence of hostile elements. In an indictment filed January 9, 1892, 
the trustees were charged with illegal use of the mail in furtherance 
of a scheme to defraud.** The practice in question concerned mail- 
ing propaganda and receiving donations.“* In this case Judge 
Erskine M. Ross, of the United States District Court, instructed the 
jury to acquit on the grounds of insufficient evidence. He opined 


41Case No. 201-Criminal, Old Series, District Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of California, Los Angeles. (Case No. 202-Criminal, Old Series, 
filed on the same day against the same defendants and for the same violation was 
dismissed on motion of the United States Attorney.) 

42Stewart, op. cit., article of Dec. 24, 1891, p. 6. 

48Haskell, “Kaweah,” Out West, Sept., 1902, p. 321. 

44Case No. 278-Criminal, Old Series, District Court of the United States for 
the Southern District of California, Los Angeles. 

45Copy of the Grand Jury Indictment of James J. Martin, Dist. Court of the 


US. for the Southern Dist. of Calif., made and notarized August 2, 1892, Bancroft 
Library files. 
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that the accounts of the colony showed a most marvelous economy, 
an honest administration, and a devotion and self-sacrifice un- 
exampled in business affairs.*® 

Reviewing the whole process, Haskell caustically remarked: 


The capitalist press used their banal reporter’s English to stab us to 
death; the lumber monopoly of the San Joaquin went to Congress be- 
hind our back and made a “Park” of the forest we had saved from flame. 
The machinery of the law was used to take us three hundred miles to 
meet charges in court without one single jot of evidence, while gigantic 
lumber thieves were looting the forests of Humboldt and the authorities 
winked their eye. We were poor. We were ignorant. We were jeered 
at. But no man dare say but we were honest.‘ 


Kaweah’s last days—a slow disintegration marked by no single 
act of finality—held bitter memories. William Christie, long-time 
trustee, offered Visalia merchants five hundred dollars worth of 
time-checks for ten dollars in cash. One sensitive colonist, who had 
planned to set up a home at Kaweah with his bride-to-be, shot 
himself in despondency over the colony’s failure. In November, 
1891, about half of the resident members abolished the time-checks, 
took possession of the land and machinery, and repudiated the debts 
of the old workers. But this act only symbolized, in Haskell’s phrase, 
“coyotes quarreling over a carcass.” 

During the month that preceded the trial of 1892 Haskell spent 
his time at Kaweah, watching the families packing, moving, or 
quarreling over disposition of the goods. With nothing better to do, 
he recorded his thoughts in his diary. On April 7 he wrote: “The 
motto on my mantelpiece reads, ‘I owe much. I have nothing. I 
give the rest to the poor.’ That about states my case.”** Waiting 
impatiently for the time of the trial, and spending the days pros- 
pecting in the hills, he had picked up several specimens with “gold 
stains.” Hope ran high, and he entered in his diary a passage which 


46Francis J. McClary, Affidavit of F. J. McClary in Regard Kaweah Colony, 
(a notarized copy of the statements of Dist. Atty. Allen, for the prosecution; H. C. 
Dillon, for the defense; and Judge Ross, for the court), Feb. 16, 1893. 


47Haskell, “Kaweah,” Out West, Sept., 1902, p. 317. 
48Haskell, “Kaweah,” Out West, Sept., 1902, p. 322. 


49Haskell, B. G., and others, “A Family Record of the Haskell Tribe” (unpub- 
lished MS), Vol. 9, p. 137, Bancroft Library files, n.d. 
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reveals more of his character than any of his other writings. 
Through bitterness and hardship Haskell remained an idealist. 


After careful thought I have solemnly determined if any mine is dis- 
covered and I make a fortune out of it that I will use that fortune in 
order to practically make huntan beings better. This can be done by 
education; by assisting state control; by the establishing of prize funds 
for valor, perseverence, fidelity, etc.; by building up a labor farm; 
especially by checking corruption through making the attorneys paid 
officers of the state . . . Justice is not free, nor is it half the time secured 
when paid for . . . With justice to be had, morals would improve. I 
will so use my fortune if I get it.5° 


Three days later, on April 15, he discovered that his “gold 
stains” were formed by the scratching of the brass nails on his boots 
against rock surfaces. On that date he entered in the diary, “hugely 
disgusted.” 


He had helped his wife plant a few poor vegetables, and on April 


18 he recorded: “The pigs ate up all the potatoes on the flat today; 
also the squash. Oh, Hell!” 


Haskell, his dream still alive, wrote these dramatic paragraphs ten 
years after the dissolution: 


I look out of the window of my mountain cabin and the sky is full of 
storm .. . Seeing it now, the colony lying dead before me, knowing 
that its own hands assisted in strangling it, knowing that the guilt of its 
death rests upon nearly all of its members, myself far from being 
excepted, the faltering steel that cuts the epitaph chisels as well “pec- 
cavi.” We were not fit to survive and we died. But there is no bribe 
money ‘ our pockets; and beaten and ragged as we are, we are not 
ashamed... 


And is there no remedy, then, for the evils that oppress the poor? And 
is there no “yf that the day is coming when justice and right shall 


reign on earth? I do not know; but I believe, and I hope, and I trust.* 


5° bid., p. 139-40. 51] bid., p. 141. 
52Haskell, “Kaweah,” Out West, Sept., 1902, p. 322. 








Notes and Documents 


Randall Hutchins’ Of Specters (ca. 1593) 


Translated from the Latin 
By Virew B. Herrzer and CiypE MurLey 


. i} BRIEF and apparently quiet career of Randall Hutchins, the 
author of the Tractatus de spectris translated below, provides 
the biographer with only a few meager details. He was born in 
Denbighshire about 1567, was matriculated from Brasenose College, 
Oxford, October 16, 1584, was graduated B.A. on July 2, 1588, be- 
came a Founders’ fellow on April 30, 1592, and received his M.A. 
the following July 5. On April 30, 1598, he signified to the authori- 
ties his induction to a benefice and became rector of West Tilbury, 
Essex. He received his B.D. degree from Oxford April 14, 1600.” 
He remained at West Tilbury until his death. His will was probated 
on November 11, 1603, and the records show that he was survived 
by his widow Dorothy, who was licensed March 28, 1605, to marry 
one “Robert Hooke, of St. Matthew, Friday Street, goldsmith.” 
Randall was the younger brother of Edward Hutchins, who was 
graduated B.A. from Brasenose on February 6, 1577/78, received 
his M.A. July 8, 1581, became prebendary of Salisbury in 1589, and 
died in 1629. Possibly through him Randall became acquainted with 
Sir Thomas Egerton, for of the five works published by Edward 
Hutchins two had been dedicated to the future Lord Keeper as 
early as 1586 and 1589.° A native of Cheshire, Thomas Egerton had 
himself attended Brasenose College years before, and since the 
Hutchins brothers came from the adjoining county of Denbigh, 
there may have been some prior acquaintance between their two 
families. It is quite possible, too, that Randall Hutchins became well 


1Foster, Alumni Oxonienses and Brasenose College Register: 1509-1909, Oxf. Hist. 
Soc. (Oxford, 1909), I, 67. 


2Trans. Essex Archaeological Soc., N.S., VII (Colchester, 1900), 275. 


34 Sermon Preached in Westchester the 8. Oct. 1586 and A Sermon Preached at 
S. Maries in Oxford. 
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acquainted at Oxford with the two Egerton boys, Thomas and 
John, who, in spite of a difference of four years in their ages, were 
both matriculated from Brasenose on the same day—October 17, 
1589—and were graduated B.A. in 1592 and 1594 respectively. Ran- 
dall Hutchins, their senior by a number of years, was in residence 
at the college during their entire stay there. 

The date of the first meeting between Randall Hutchins and Sir 
Thomas Egerton cannot be determined. One recalls the statement 
in the dedicatory epistle prefixed to the present work, that he had 
presented to Egerton a briefer treatise on the same subject a year 
before. And the date of the Tractatus can be approximated from 
the salutation at the head of the dedication. If we are correct in 
translating “procuratori summo” as “attorney-general,” then the 
work was completed after June 2, 1592, when Egerton was ap- 
pointed to that office. Since he is also addressed as “armiger” rather 
than “eques,” the dedication must have been written before he had 
attained knighthood. But the exact date of that event may be in 
some doubt. As late as December 22, 1593, he was addressed as “Mr. 
Egerton, Esquire,” by his friend Lord Burghley, but was saluted as 
“Sir Thomas Egerton, Knight,” by Lord Buckhurst in a letter 
dated the following 3rd of May.* We may say, then, that the work 
was completed between June of 1592 and May of 1594, when the 
author, still resident at Brasenose, was twenty-five to twenty-seven 
years of age. Certainly by January 17, 1596/97, if we may use in 
evidence a Latin letter endorsed to “myne especiall good Patron, 
Sir Thomas Egerton knight, Lord Keeper of the great Seale of Eng- 
land,” he had by that date received more than satisfactory patron- 
age from the recently appointed Lord Keeper and was on terms of 
some familiarity with him as well.° 

Tractatus de spectris is MS. El. 34 A 7 in the Huntington Li- 
brary, a paper book of thirty leaves octavo, measuring 5% x 3% 


4See The Egerton Papers, ed. J. P. Collier (London, 1840), pp. 192, 198-99. In - 


his Official Baronage of England, 3 vols. (London, 1886), I, 677, James E. Doyle 
gives May 18, 1594, as the date on which Egerton was knighted by Queen Eliza- 
beth. Although he does not give the source of his information, he is the only 
authority who gives an exact date for the event. If he is correct, then we must 
assume that Lord Buckhurst was courteously anticipating by fifteen days the date 
of the actual ceremony. 


5See MS. El. 42 in the Huntington Library. 
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inches, written by Randall Hutchins himself in a clear Italian script 
with a few ligatures, and bound in limp white vellum, from which 
the green ties have been cut off. It bears on page 1, following the 
title, the inscription, “Quod sensus non percipit, Mens & Ratio dis- 
cernit,” and, in the upper right-hand corner, the old press mark 
B/7/23 in the hand of the second Earl of Bridgewater. Hutchins 
has used marginal notes throughout, giving his sources and indi- 
cating the divisions and the nature of his arguments. We have omit- 
ted these as well as the “Tabella Authorum, & locorum,” classical 
and Biblical, to which he refers in his dedicatory epistle. His Dis- 
tributio (or division of heads) which he prefixes to the body of the 
work has been omitted also, and heads for the various parts of the 
treatise are supplied from running titles. Hutchins’ oftentimes pe- 
culiar paragraphing has been allowed to stand.° 

The English version of the Tractatus which we have made is the 
result of a collation of two independent translations. In our ren- 
dering we have tried to be as exact as possible without doing too 
much violence to modern English rhetorical practice. A few pas- 
sages still present difficulty and are capable, of course, of interpre- 
tations slightly varying from ours. For lack of space we have had 
to omit a number of comments which we might have made on the 
classical and Renaissance backgrounds and sources of Hutchins’ 
ideas and on the peculiar features of his Latinity. 


To the Right Honorable, his most kind Maecenas, Thomas Egerton, 
esquire, her royal Majesty’s attorney general, Randall Hutchins 
wishes a most prosperous present and most happy future life. 


Some time ago, right honorable sir, while I was considering what 
pleasing, new, and grateful testimony of my dutiful disposition I might 
offer to your worship, this subject opportunely occurred to me, which 
I thought appropriate to my profession and certainly not unworthy of 
yours. For when those whom the Muses themselves have not loved, 
appropriate from them things fantastical and can present them to their 
friends, surely philosophers, whose lives have been spent in the sole 
contemplation of truth, are able for the most part, or ought in justice, 
to present nothing to their benefactors except those things which they 
have chosen from the most precious treasures of the Muses. Hence it 


®Photostatic reproductions of the entire MS may be obtained from the Hunting- 
ton Library. 
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became manifest to me that when I myself had nothing with which to 
testify my duty and respect toward you except what I might finally 
obtain from the Muses by urgent entreaty, and when I recalled that you 
had been pleased with a service of this kind, or at all events last year 
accepted the same in good part, I undertook to weave together a second 
time a web not greatly unlike the earlier one—whether too boldly or 
merely courteously, let it be quite within the province of your gen- 
erosity to judge. And since almost all things which are constantly sub- 
ject to the senses are known, or can be understood with a little effort, 
there came to my mind a subject not so new as pleasing, a difficult one, 
to be sure, but, I hope, welcome and certainly most worthy of human 
investigation. It was the subject of specters, which the unskilled multi- 
tude, entangled in a labyrinth of errors and involved in the greatest 
fickleness and blind ignorance of truth, have considered to be persons 
who have died. And most men of experience have ever held opinions 
as to what they are not rather than as to what they are, have had some- 
thing to deny rather than a positive assertion to make. I, however, since 
I am far the most unskilled of all, should have nothing to offer as true, 
as if it had been confirmed by the oracle of Apollo. But as a humble 
man most studious of truth I shall sometimes report what my reason 
brings forth, and again what the opinion of the ancients urges. For I 
do not profess to have discovered the very truth of so great and difficult 
a matter; I do not claim that I have labored strenuously to discover it. 
For when it fell to my lot, in a private house at Brasenose three years 
ago and on a semi-public occasion, to undertake the task of giving a 
declamation, no subject to which I was giving attention pleased me 
more than that of specters, This topic which I once dealt with in that 
rather naive infancy of my literary pursuits (and I freely recognize 
how slight these still are) I have decided to treat again, if perhaps it 
should be possible, more accurately. I have not wholly failed in my 
undertaking, for, lo, you have this version, fuller and more elaborated 
than the former in certain successive hours of nocturnal study. Cer- 
tainly I have not followed the method which my predecessors used 
in handling the subject. For who, if he were to argue from instances, 
could not produce an immense work from this unusual subject matter? 
But, in my treatise, I have undertaken rather to prove individual points 
by arguments than with a multitude of examples (which is a feeble 
kind of disputation) to carry on a light-armed skirmish. But, since . 
with most people what is seen clarifies more than arguments convince, 
I have provided a table of authors and passages, from which, if any- 
body should have access to them, it would be possible to unearth an 
infinite multitude of examples. But if that plan of treatment and the 
subject itself shall have proved satisfactory to your worship, I shall 
think that I am faring well; and I shall reckon that, if I have not fully 
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met my obligation, still I have not wholly failed. May God, who fore- 
knows the destined end of every life, adorn your greatness from day 
to day with virtuous actions, enhance you with power, and to the 
utmost of recurring years prolong your life. 
To your worship most devoted, 
Randall Hutchins. 


PART ONE: Whether There Can Be Specters 


That there can be specters no one will deny who will prudently 
weigh these two things in his mind. One is the well-known linking of 
the natures of things above with those of things below. The other is 
the subtle acumen of essences in distributing the elements of particular 
things. 

is regards that golden chain by which the highest things are joined 
to the lowest by the First Cause of all, it is hidden, I think, from none 
of the phibeneghe that the high and starry pinnacles of this world are 
ruled and guided by their own intelligences. By these in turn is gov- 
erned this mass of things laboring in mortality—through light by which 
they warm things below, through motion by which they surround all 
with air and fire, through emanation bY which they generate metals 
in the bowels of the earth. For celestial powers and forms favor this 
earth of ours, Whence it follows that, if emanations find matter suit- 
able for taking on this or that form and adequately prepared in advance, 
they imprint and apply from their own nature a pattern predestined 
for the mundane mechanism by the Archetype from all eternity. As- 
suredly there is a certain “sg (of which we have just made mention) 
coming forth from the sky, permeating the whole of things, lavishing 
life on all things capable of it, uniting the loose, moving things having 
no power of motion in themselves, filling all abundantly, and, as long 
as a certain cycle of events is favorable, preserving the whole of things 
admirably. This power the old philosophers, such as Democritus, Or- 
pheus, and almost the whole sect of Pythagoreans, called God (when 
they say, “all neve are filled with gods”); Zoroaster, the divine lure; 
Synesius, the symbolic attraction; others, life; Plato, in Timaeus, the 
spirit of the universe; Galen, mind drawn from the gods above; Aris- 
totle, a certain divine body corresponding ape to the sky; 
the author of the book De mundo, a certain animated and fecund 


essence in plants and animals, But if such a power (which — 


call, not unaptly, spirits because of fineness, essence because of strong 
action) should have come upon matter not crass but fine, or if crass, 
nevertheless quickly soluble, seater together into one spot by demons, 
why should it not be able to clothe that with a fleeting aspect, upon 
the loss of which the previous appearance might cm in the brief- 
est moment of time? That this is the case, the band of philosophers will 
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readily concede, but the crowd of fools will stubbornly deny that ac- 
tualities appeared. And why so, pray? Because, they will exclaim, an 
obscure delusion of the senses is produced. But a delusion of the senses 
which is far from obvious and so persistent, which is able to bring 
about bodily bulk where there is nothing of the sort, distinct utterance 
of words, various bodily gestures, repulsive ees of food, 
further, infliction of a wound, and foreboding of future events? 

I know that melancholics imagine for themselves strange apparitions: 
so Orestes saw his sister as his mother; Ajax, cattle as Ulysses. I know 
timorous persons who, if specters had been mentioned at table, would 
believe, when they went out, that spirits dogged their steps—all because 
of a baseless impression. But not melancholics nor timorous are all to 
whom specters show themselves. They are wont to attend not only 
those suffering from melancholy or smitten with fear, but those pos- 
sessing excellent bodily health and endowed with great mentality. The 
mind swells with examples! Obviously Lavater abounds and revels in 
these, a man otherwise gifted but to be censured in this respect, that he 
illustrates with examples only what he might prove in its essentials by 
firm reason. I do not, therefore, think it necessary to seek remote ex- 
amples when there is not leisure to run through those at hand; whereas, 
for my part, I should prefer to argue in syllogisms and apply myself to 
the records of the ancients, the writings of philosophers, the pro- 
nouncements of magicians—all of which testify that ethereal powers are 
able to assume manifold shapes of men and brutes. 

Since they are by nature much subtler, far more skilled from experi- 
ence, more sagacious of the future, more tenacious of the past than are 
mortal men (whose vacillating wits are so weighed down by being 
mutually involved with the material body and innately impaired by the 
senses that they commonly touch only the surface of things and by no 
means penetrate to the innermost parts themselves, the marrow of 
things), these are able to explore accurately the natures of celestial 
bodies and to understand what is effected by the marvelous force of 
varying light and to perceive in its entirety what any star fixed in any 
place can bring about: in arranging so aptly even the very elements, 
in modulating them so harmoniously, once they are arranged, and unit- 
ing the seminal powers of the same in turn, and to such an extent sub- 
jecting them thus united to celestial aspects, that they easily take on 
the same form which such a celestial constellation, under which they . 
have placed them, is accustomed to produce in the course of nature. 

We who are formed in nature are sometimes lords over nature, and 
we effect operations so marvelous, so unexpected, and so difficult, that 
even the very Manes obey them, the stars are disturbed, the divine 
powers are won over, the elements become our servants. Since these 
actions can be exhibited by mortals, why do we doubt that immortal 
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natures can bring to completion these and greater works? 

They therefore fashion, with wondrous art, appearances similar to 
created things, or gather into one place creatures wandering scattered 
through the world, in order that they may persuade men that these were 
begun and completed by themselves. 

It is not to be thought, however, that this visible substance of things 
is subservient to them at their beck and call, but to the Prime Mover 
himself by whom all power is granted. Hence, although they are able 
to accomplish much, with permission, on account of the subtlety of 
nature, yet certain things they cannot do on account of prohibition by 
the Best Cause. 

Nevertheless, that they should accomplish something such as we have 
said ought by no means to seem strange to anyone. For we see there is 
great innate power in a magnet to attract iron. We read of the power in- 
herent in the stone heliotrope to make men blind; in the exhalation of 
the Liparis River to call forth all beasts, in the synochitis to bring 
forth shades from the underworld; in ananchitis to call down likenesses 
of the gods. But if such virtues of accomplishing things so wonderful, 
unusual, so unheard of and unseen are inherent in bodies which possess 
no life, why should we deny this power to good and wicked intelli- 
gences, whom Proclus calls rational beings, highly endowed for estab- 
lishing and molding—by bringing to bear these virtues in turn—sem- 
blances not so much fictitious as utterly like the figures of men or beasts, 


and attaching and providing themselves as matrices for these very like- 
nesses so constructed? 

As is known, there is a force in the winds called Enephia, Tiphon, and 
Praester, by reason of their very subtle natures which are able not only 
to tear out the — roots of trees entirely, to overturn states and 


magnificent cities from their very foundations, but to displace as it 
were a great part of the world from its seat. But I am convinced that 
this force has not been so much implanted by: nature (though meteor- 
ologists assert this) as impressed often by evil demons (the Architect of 
things so ordaining). 

Nor certainly should it be otherwise thought than that evil demons 
agitate the very bowels of the earth and arouse resounding tempests in 
the air, since in it some of them have their seat, as is by all means the 
case and obviously apparent. Witnesses to this are: Hermes Trismegis- 
tus, in Ad Asclepium near the beginning, and Peucer in his book on 
divination by dreams, where he declares that demons form various 
phantoms and portents like meteors in the air, portray groan 
of armies in conflict, reproduce blares of trumpets, clashes of arms, 
sounds of blows, cries of wailing, and applause of the victors, make 
forms of animals in the air from the confluence of gathered clouds and 
passage of light scattered from the sky. 
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There proves to be, therefore, a power in spirits to move bodies. 
Nor will they produce only that livelier motion by which they make a 
body advance, but will beget the alternating motion of expiration and 
inspiration, a tremulous motion of eyelids and hands indiscriminately. 
For, although they are indivisible and invisible natures, their operations 
will not be, however, in an atomic point. Though they take their 
stand in one part, yet would they bring violent force to bear on every 
part, whereby they would be able to move the whole. That these things 
are so done is acknowledged by calculators of nativities among the 
Chaldees, the magi among the Persians, philosophers among the Greeks, 
Brahmins and Gymnosophists among the Hindus, Galeots among the 
Sicilians, among us those who are called planetarii and astrologers. These 
know that such great power is in celestial bodies, such subtlety in un- 
combined essences, and that they have so long an experience of time 
and have attained such certain revelation of spirits above, that those na- 
tures which seem to overturn laws and transcend and surpass human 
comprehension they can divert to the desired effect. What of the ques- 
tion whether or not there is a soothsaying art of divining from entrails 
of victims sacrificed on the altars of demons, at which the demons them- 
selves appear? Do or do not necromancers seek responses from demons 
by offering blood, of which Isadore says they are extremely fond? Do 
or do not the magi describe circles, marked with characters by which 
they evoke foul spirits clothed in human or brutish form? Let the 
Assyrians, Chaldeans, Persians, and Egyptians, men more adequately 
versed in this art, be consulted. 

The appearing of these specters, if it happened only in dreams, 
would perhaps be false, though diviners avow that even in dreams de- 
mons appear, giving true responses concerning matters of the future or 
the present. We shall not say that Sophocles, the divine and learned 
(as runs the phrase in the work of the Orator), saw nothing, when he 
thought he very often saw a certain divinity, who told who it was who 
filched the golden bowl from the temple of Hercules. Therefore, even 
those specters will prove to be something, not mere phantasms, not 
empty shows of deceptive apparitions. Who should we think could 
have persuaded Aeneas that he had not in sleep seen Hector, or at least 
an apparition of Hector roused by a demon, when he says, 


Mestissimus Hector 
visus adesse mihi, largosque effundere fletus? 


Granted, those are poetical passages, I freely admit; to be admired, then, 
not believed, you will say. Poets do not always fabricate. For it very 
frequently happens that our meditations give birth to something in sleep 
such as Ennius writes of Homer, of whom doubtless he was wont very 
often to think and speak. And in order that they may more quickly 
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lead on the pliant minds of simple folk into their snare, they may 
assume the shapes of living persons, that they may deal with them more 
familiarly and attain more successfully what they desire. For it is the 
opinion of some heretics that there either are no evil spirits or, if there 
should be such, they cannot manifest as much power as animals whose 
powers of action are visibly perceived—little ees on the very fact 
which is such a commonplace among most Peripatetics, that every 
work of nature is the work of an intelligence. But a cling overmuch 
to the senses. For when the mind accords with the ocular impression, 
what is perceived by sense is believed to be more trustworthy than 
what is urged by reason. And if we should see something done by es- 
sences freed from matter, for the most part we attribute it to things 
corporeal, so blind and dull are we and far removed from the hidden 
actions of — Observing this themselves, the demons more often 
present themselves to the external senses, in order that they may be 


more clearly known for what they can accomplish. 


PART TWO: What a Specter Is 


We now have the reasons which show that there can be specters; the 
following disputation will more plainly show what they have been. 
But I think I should preface this with a common distinction not alien 
to our topic; and I do not assert that it is so proper as generally accepted. 
There is, then, a certain specter apprehended by the eyes or other 
senses of those awake, another conceived by human minds in sleep. 
The former is nothing else than a mixed body, agitated by an intelli- 
gence with violent motion and presenting itself to the senses. The latter 
is a modeled likeness of some body, visibly entering the imagination of 
those peacefully sleeping. 

For (that the former description may be more accurately understood) 
by most the opinion is thrust to the fore that demons are wont to assume 
a body neither celestial and divine nor rudimentary and transitory, 
since in such they could not expose themselves clearly to human sight, 
nor assume such distinct types of characteristics as those in whose 
guise they appear are wont to display. 

The bodies, therefore, which spirits assume are usually imperfect, 
very like impressions which have arisen suddenly and are soon to pass 
away. Of this the surest proof can be the fact that when such a specter 
disappears, nothing remains of the sort of body into which, by nature’s 
instinct, it was bound to be resolved if the fabric had been perfectly 
mixed. For a human body regularly amounts to nothing but the bulk 
of the corpse, provided it is intact and has not too long been laid away 
in a tomb. But those bodies which, for the most part, spirits assume re- 
solve themselves into simpler natures. For, just as they have power, by 
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joining elements to one another, to produce an imperfect substance, 
so, through the dissolution of these same elements into their proper 
original parts, they are able utterly to change that same substance. 

Nor do I think it can be denied that demons can occasionally enter 
complete bodies. For what, pray, could hinder them from doing that 
and moving corpses, since they can move a more disintegrated body? 
Nothing, it clearly seems. What is more, we have heard from men of 
former times that they have not only moved bodies exactly perfect, but 
have reproduced the movements of especially admirable bodies, have 
rushed together for the generation of natures most like the aspect of 
him whose form, right ingeniously assembled, they have taken on. Natu- 
rally, if they should have already entered human bodies in that space of 
time in which occurs the separation of the soul from the prison of the 
body, reason seems to urge this—that virtue left in the seed can produce 
a natural effect, What does antiquity report concerning that prophetic 
man Merlin? Do not all hold this opinion, and the writers of histories 
agree in this, that he had had the well-known mortal mother, but had 
had no father but a demon? But it must be confidently maintained that 
only by evil demons, not by good spirits, are things so base as this done, 
since the latter would be very far from involving themselves in actions 
so vile. Certain it is, however, that all this is done by divine permission. 

Specters will be, then, bodies of spirits assuming frequently a very 
beautiful composition of members, solid rather than wavering, often 
also a conformation of features unpleasing to the eye, bodies undoubt- 
edly agitated by a source of motion outside themselves. For the motion 
does not derive from the form nor from the matter, since essence is 
utterly separate, and has neither been drawn from potency of matter 
nor created to the end that it should assign motion appropriate to the 
nature of the body. For a spirit is not a soul united to a body, but an 
intelligence occupying it for the least little space of time, driving the 
body wherever it wishes. This is obvious, not only with reference to 
those specters which walk on air, but also with reference to those 
which appear on polished surfaces—in which manner we have heard 
that demons were wont to attend Numa Pompilius, now drawing near, 
again moving away from him, on the water. So Fernelius testifies that 
he had seen a certain man, by the power of words, transfer to a mirror 
various specters, which expressed thereon whatever he presently asked, 
in writing or actual reflections, so plainly that everything was seen by 
all. In the same passage he says that there were heard sacred words, to 
be sure, but foully contaminated with obscene names, such as the 
powers of the elements, certain dread and unheard-of names of princes 
who ruled over the East and the West and the regions of Auster and 
Aquilo. From this is evident the nature of a specter visible to the eyes. 
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But that of one presented to the imagination in dreams is not yet trans- 
parently clear. 

We have said that that is a likeness of some body, visibly entering 
the imagination of those peacefully sleeping. Accordingly, the relation 
which a man’s reflection in a mirror has to the man, these apparitions 
must be thought to have to true specters. And so I judge that they are 
to be considered as ghosts, having little solidity, rather than as true 
specters. But let these which are nothing else than dreams pass for spec- 
ters, for this term seems to be generally current. 

And so it results in sleep, when the sentient soul is in repose, actively 
working, rationally occupying itself in speculating on the mysteries of 
the loftiest things, that the human mind—since it is a pre-eminent na- 
ture, a certain divine light, created in the image of the true Cause of 
Causes and first exemplar, fashioned with the mark of immortality (as 
says the Philosopher)—is joined, as it were, by a certain sure bond 
with the eternal natures. For the more at peace our intellect is and 
withdrawn from contemplation of mortal affairs, the more receptive it 


becomes of revelations and coming events. Hence, since it is adapted for 
receiving the forms of all—for it is a most ample place, since it is in a 
certain sense all, as is said in the third book of De anima—through a cer- 
tain celestial influence, to which things here below are all subject, it 
receives apparitions aroused in the imaginative spirit, and is no less 
occupied in speculating on these than one gazes, when awake, on the 


secret wonders of nature. Those apparitions, moreover, I understand 
to be, not such as are born of remnants snatched from waking hours 
or of bodily disturbance, but such as are occasioned through everlasting 
intelligences, to whom most things are known, and by the favor of 
heaven. For depraved as well as good intelligences are ministers of the 
First Cause; just as He very often permits them to show themselves to 
the waking in bodily form, so to the sleeping to present very vivid 
apparitions. For them, that which He wishes to be done is made possible. 
For spirits have the power of altering the imagination and of disturbing 
the humors and vital spirits in the body, by the application of certain 
influences through which speaking phantoms are aroused, opening, as 
it were, to the souls of the sleeping the window of things deeply hidden. 
They have, I say, the ability, since they are invisible, to illuminate this 
invisible land, to wit, the substance of our mind, Whence Plato in the 
Epinomis says, “God does not mingle with man except through an inter- 
mediary, through intelligences, through whom all dealings and all con- 
verse are carried on between gods and men, not only awake but even 
asleep.” Exactly in what manner were created those specters which 
Vergil mentions in the case of Aeneas, and Cicero in the case of Scipio, 
who in his sleep thought Africanus had shown himself (in that form in 
which, from a bust of him, the other was better known to him than from 
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the man himself), announcing the overthrow of Carthage and the ex- 
pansion of the Roman Empire? We have seen, then, not only that there 
are appearances of this kind, but how they are produced. They are 
produced, as I have said, on account of a certain similarity of the sub- 
stance of the intellect itself to the image of the thing appearing, as well 
as on account of the preference of the supreme divinity in promoting 
good and his concession very often in tolerating evil. Wherefore, if 
the power of the mind shall have fully followed out its nature, not 
dragged down by the disturbing enticements of the senses, and shall 
have persisted uncorrupted and homogeneous and ever at peace, thus 
then are diverse influences produced, suited to merge into diverse as- 
pects and forms of things (some intelligence disposing and the Supreme 
Cause permitting), as often men think they see gods in semblance and 
sometimes the dead in apparitions and frequently far diviner things than 
they can express in words or long store in the recesses of the mind. 


PART THREE: How Many Kinds of Specters There Are 


But I see that I have said enough about specters. How many there 
have been in kind, I proceed to tell. Twofold they are seen to be, as 
what has been said so far plainly shows. Certain ones, having entered 
the imagination of sleeping persons, bear a feigned likeness to the true 
specters, which will prove as many in kind, or rather more, as will be 
later said to be true specters. For according to diverse states of mind, 
in the case of those to be apprehended often by the senses, and accord- 
ing to the various qualities of the imaginative spirit, in the case of those 
to be caught sight of by the mind, specters are experienced by diverse 
men in diverse manners. Whence it results that no sure rule can be 
found among astrologers of interpreting apparitions of this sort. But 
since these are not to be called true specters, and inasmuch as one and 
all could decide about them better than almost any living man could 
explain them, I shall leave them and gird myself for explaining the dis- 
tinctions between spirits appearing in bodily form. 

Now since these are of two kinds, good and bad, Dionysius (whether 
acutely or oversubtly, I do not discuss) separates the good into nine 
groups. The highest of these groups, in which the angels are placed, 
take on bodies very frequently according to a certain special divine 


dispensation, as Aquinas explains. And that group obey the superior . 


spirits in everything, and diligently report their commands, carry out 
executive functions, for the most part wisely arrange earthly affairs, 
usually approach gently without noise, wonderfully exhilarate the 
human soul, display fidelity, guard men, sit by the cradles of children, 
share with us the quiet of the study, wander with us through the fields 
and open country, are present at fireside and table, remain constantly 
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with us, never desert us till our soul leaves our dead bodies, and not 
infrequently maintain the form of a man. 

There is no like distinction among evil spirits. For, first of all, they 
are seen to be busy with various types of activity. Some serve the 
foulest lords of pleasure; others spurn domination; some are supremely 
delighted with some vices, others with others; all blaspheme the divine 
majesty; all implant terror, arrive with violence and winds, din and 
noises, throw all into confusion. And they not only take on and main- 
tain the form of a man, but the likeness of any other animal at all, what 
is more, of a lifeless body, so that in as many forms of things as there 
are in the world they can show themselves to mankind. 

Because they appear in such variegated and, so to speak, chameleon- 
like forms, it issues from that, that they are affected by various feelings 
and are not long consistent in one. Whereas, on the contrary, so con- 
stant and contrary to Proteus is the nature of holy angels, that they are 
changed by no affection, delighted by no variety; just as the Philoso- 
pher explains in the text of the Caelum, 100, where he says: “There is 
no change in those which are stationed beyond the outermost revolu- 
tion, subject to no transformations, no affections, leading the best life 
throughout the whole of eternity.” Whence it results that they always 
enter a most lovely human figure, which far excels the figures of all 
other living creatures. For almost nowhere do we read in what has been 
written, if we should wish to unroll the record of time, that a good 
spirit has been seen in woman’s form or in that of any beast whatsoever, 
but invariably in the aspect of a man, But very often demons have been 
seen about streams, about fountains, in the guise of women, occasionally 
dancing, sometimes uncoiling their hair in the manner of women, and 
basely practicing various mockeries. But still, that it may be more 
surely recognized how many varied kinds of specters come forth from 
that easily entangling chain which depraved genii have as their lot along 
with the bodies assumed (for of them rather than others the discussion 
is), it must now be told how many malign spirits there are, dis- 
tinguished from one another in fixed gradations, according to a system 
of locations in which they busy themselves. For there is not the same 
appearance in all. 

Now they seem to be properly comprised in four groups, according 
to the ancients, They judge, reason not gainsaying, that these groups 
are to be assigned respectively, as dwelling: the first, in fire; the second, 
in air; the third, in water; the last, on earth. I should not want you to 
think that I mean all these elements have been ordained as appropriate 
regions for the punishment of demons, in which it is fitting for them 
to be tortured on account of the loathsome pollution of crime; but that 
these are regions of activity which they are pleased to use in seducing 
the minds of simple folk and wretchedly perverting mankind. They 
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the man himself), announcing the overthrow of Carthage and the ex- 
pansion of the Roman Empire? We have seen, then, not only that there 
are appearances of this kind, but how they are produced. They are 
produced, as I have said, on account of a certain similarity of the sub- 
stance of the intellect itself to the image of the thing appearing, as well 
as on account of the preference of the supreme divinity in promoting 
good and his concession very often in tolerating evil. Wherefore, if 
the power of the mind shall have fully followed out its nature, not 
dragged down by the disturbing enticements of the senses, and shall 
have persisted uncorrupted and homogeneous and ever at peace, thus 
then are diverse influences produced, suited to merge into diverse as- 
pects and forms of things (some intelligence disposing and the Supreme 
Cause permitting), as often men think they see gods in semblance and 
sometimes the dead in apparitions and frequently far diviner things than 
they can express in words or long store in the recesses of the mind. 


PART THREE: How Many Kinds of Specters There Are 


But I see that I have said enough about specters. How many there 
have been in kind, I proceed to tell. Twofold they are seen to be, as 
what has been said so far plainly shows. Certain ones, having entered 
the imagination of sleeping persons, bear a feigned likeness to the true 
specters, which will prove as many in kind, or rather more, as will be 
later said to be true specters. For according to diverse states of mind, 
in the case of those to be apprehended often by the senses, and accord- 
ing to the various qualities of the imaginative spirit, in the case of those 
to be caught sight of by the mind, specters are experienced by diverse 
men in diverse manners. Whence it results that no sure rule can be 
found among astrologers of interpreting apparitions of this sort. But 
since these are not to be called true specters, and inasmuch as one and 
all could decide about them better than almost any living man could 
explain them, I shall leave them and gird myself for explaining the dis- 
tinctions between spirits appearing in bodily form. 

Now since these are of two kinds, good and bad, Dionysius (whether 
acutely or oversubtly, I do not discuss) separates the good into nine 
groups. The highest of these groups, in which the angels are placed, 
take on bodies very frequently according to a certain special divine 


dispensation, as Aquinas explains. And that group obey the superior . 


spirits in everything, and diligently report their commands, carry out 
executive functions, for the most part wisely arrange earthly affairs, 
usually approach gently without noise, wonderfully exhilarate the 
human soul, display fidelity, guard men, sit by the cradles of children, 
share with us the quiet of the study, wander with us through the fields 
and open country, are present at fireside and table, remain constantly 
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with us, never desert us till our soul leaves our dead bodies, and not 
infrequently maintain the form of a man. 

There is no like distinction among evil spirits. For, first of all, they 
are seen to be busy with various types of activity. Some serve the 
foulest lords of pleasure; others spurn domination; some are supremely 
delighted with some vices, others with others; all blaspheme the divine 
majesty; all implant terror, arrive with violence and winds, din and 
noises, throw all into confusion. And they not only take on and main- 
tain the form of a man, but the likeness vf any other animal at all, what 
is more, of a lifeless body, so that in as many forms of things as there 
are in the world they can show themselves to mankind. 

Because they appear in such variegated and, so to speak, chameleon- 
like forms, it issues from that, that they are affected by various feelings 
and are not long consistent in one. Whereas, on the contrary, so con- 
stant and contrary to Proteus is the nature of holy angels, that they are 
changed by no affection, delighted by no variety; just as the Philoso- 
pher explains in the text of the Caelum, 100, where he says: “There is 
no change in those which are stationed beyond the outermost revolu- 
tion, subject to no transformations, no affections, leading the best life 
throughout the whole of eternity.” Whence it results that they always 
enter a most lovely human figure, which far excels the figures of all 
other living creatures. For almost nowhere do we read in what has been 
written, if we should wish to unroll the record of time, that a good 
spirit has been seen in woman’s form or in that of any beast whatsoever, 
but invariably in the aspect of a man, But very often demons have been 
seen about streams, about fountains, in the guise of women, occasionally 
dancing, sometimes uncoiling their hair in the manner of women, and 
basely practicing various mockeries. But still, that it may be more 
surely recognized how many varied kinds of specters come forth from 
that easily entangling chain which depraved genii have as their lot along 
with the bodies assumed (for of them rather than others the discussion 
is), it must now be told how many malign spirits there are, dis- 
tinguished from one another in fixed gradations, according to a system 
of locations in which they busy themselves. For there is not the same 
appearance in all. 

Now they seem to be properly comprised in four groups, according 
to the ancients. They judge, reason not gainsaying, that these groups 
are to be assigned respectively, as dwelling: the first, in fire; the second, 
in air; the third, in water; the last, on earth. I should not want you to 
think that I mean all these elements have been ordained as appropriate 
regions for the punishment of demons, in which it is fitting for them 
to be tortured on account of the loathsome pollution of crime; but that 
these are regions of activity which they are pleased to use in seducing 
the minds of simple folk and wretchedly perverting mankind. They 
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use these abodes, I say, not for their own sakes but on acount of us, 
alas. For Gehenna—and that Avernus, the descent to which is easy, 
as the Poet says, a certain place replete with sorrow, tears, horror, 
darkness—is the perpetual abode of certain demons, just as it will be 
also of all depraved souls when the sun shall stop in its course. Where 
that abode is, a multitude of human minds loosed from their bodies 
know, but no one of mortals has learned. Whether in the element of fire, 
as the Mohammedans say, or in the highest region of the air, according 
to certain Platonists, or in the bowels of the earth, as oversuperstitious 
persons would have it, is not to be investigated. 

That, however, some spirits have been established in fire below the 
moon, since its subtlest essence in the midst of the transient natures of 
things comes closest to the utterly pure substances of spirits, seems 
strongly to accord with reason and to be not repugnant to truth itself. 
And since each and every element is embellished with a living multitude 
of living beings, and since the sky is adorned with a throng of spirits, 
I think that substances enjoying life are not to be denied to the pre- 
eminent element alone. Nay, rather, enchanters, magi, soothsayers 
assert that no explanation can be given of divinations, auguries, mani- 
festations of past and future, were they not frankly to confess that 
malignant spirits are hidden away in fire. 

There are, then, spirits in fire; and they, as Tritemius explains, don 
bodies wrought of delicate texture and, easily escaping our sight, do 
not descend except very rarely, but wander in the revolving course of 
fire, having infrequent or no commerce with mankind. 

The second group embraces aerial spirits, who, straying here and 
there in the air, tread nearer us. Such can descend to lower regions 
quicker than thought and, having taken on bodies from the denser air, 
appear visibly at times, in such a form as that in which Dido appeared 
to Aeneas. Of her thus the Poet writes: 


Inter quas Phoenissa recens a vulnere Dido 
errabat silva in magna, quam Troius heros 

ut primum iuxta stetit, agnovitque per umbram 
obscuram, qualem primo quis surgere mense 
aut vidit, aut vidisse putat per nubula lunam. 


Very like this were those spirits which Cardanus, a very keen thinker, 
said in his booklet on demons had appeared to his father, August 13, 
1491. The father left, after his death, a written statement; for he said, 
“Seven men appeared to me at the twentieth hour of the day, while 
I was conducting divine worship, clad in silken garments surmounted 
by Greek mantles, with purple boots (as it seemed) of distinguished 
style. All were not so clad, but two who, it was clear, were of higher 
rank, the taller ruddy, the other wholly pale; their age was about forty. 
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When I asked them who in the world they were, they answered that 
they were, so to speak, men of the air, who, since they were of subtler 
form, could by no means bring us any bodily harm, beyond specters, 
terrifying experiences, and artful devices.” Whence I am led to believe 
that from and through the agency of these are produced those specters 
which submit themselves to our eyes on mirrors and polished surfaces, 
since they are allotted a much subtler nature than the corresponding 
bodies reflected. These spirits often disturb the air, stir up tempests and 
thunders. They do not retain one form, but take on various forms, and 
change these according to the manifold variety of attitudes they en- 
counter, when either evoked by the incantations of witches or impelled 
by seditious influences to do harm. 

There is another kind of demons, next after the second, subject to 
the rule of Neptune, as it were, a kind of spirits lurking about a body 
of water (for I use a fictitious name, although the fact I state is not 
fictitious), though this may be thought by many to have been neither 
intelligently stated nor set forth with teen skill. Be that as it may, 
but with the proviso that this opinion of mine is backed by many and 
great authorities, and the realms of demons are very extensive, since 
almost no avenue of approach is barred to them. 

But let us return to the subject. These spirits are immersed in mists, 
are seen about lakes and pools, about swamps and streams. Roused to 
anger, devotees of trickery, enemies of the truth, replete with malice, 
they stir up tempests in the sea, sink wrecked vessels in the deep, all 
too frequently delight in the female sex. From these, nymphs, naiads, 
Nereids, Pierides, and others of this kind are so named because not 
rarely they occupy the forms of women. For my part, I believe the 
sirens singing in the sea to be of this sort (if they should be as the myths 
of the poets describe them), who by their singing summon men and kill 
them so summoned. The majority of these specters antiquity regarded 
as demigods, though they exert themselves in nothing else than en- 
meshing the human race in the insidious allurements of vices and treach- 
erously dragging it into every deed of wickedness. These have not fine 
but rather dense bodies; appear beautiful; quickly disappear, since they 
have, as it were, the winged feet of Mercury; transform themselves 
from one form to another—especially those which walk about in the 
drier and somewhat arid places by the sea: 

The fourth group of spirits is of those who are inhabitants of the 
lands, whom a certain one used aptly to call the deceitful tyrants of the 
earth. And well he might, because that they seduce human minds and 
lead them whithersoever they wish, and transform them into whatever 
state of mind they desire, it seems that only an idle man would question, 
certainly only a blind man would deny. 

Of this legion some are seen in forests and groves, others in open 
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fields, leading their choral dances in human forms; who, as if fearing 
the command of one leader, suddenly vanish at a signal and return pell- 
mell to their abodes. Some haunt cavernous and hidden places, others 
delight themselves in the dark with mankind, desiring to strike terror 
into them, to win their admiration by wonderful predictions of things to 
come. For it is held to be an ascertained fact, that they have led certain 
simple folk into their hiding-places in the mountains, displaying ee 
dous spectacles to their admirers and, as if the beatific mansions of the 
blest were there, they pretend that they are friends of the living. 
Certain of these the Latins called ancestral gods and penates, whom 
they represented as in charge of certain spheres of administration; cer- 
tain ones, /ares praestites et hostilii, because they kept the enemy away; 
and because they occupied homes with quiet divine influence and kept 
them safe, tutelares; or if ever they caused terror, manes and larvae; cer- 
tain ones, heroes, but falsely, whom they thought to be the souls of out- 
standing persons, who were in actuality demons; also shades or /emures. 
Of these Plato seems to speak in the Fomiio, where he says a demon 
first taught the Egyptians letters and in many places predictions were 
heard. “For I have heard,” said Socrates, “that near Naucratis in Egypt 
there was a certain one of the ancient gods,” but rather devils (for 
gods of the Gentiles were demons, since Rete worship was not religion, 


but superstition), “to whom was consecrated the bird which they call 
Ibis. The name of the demon was Theuth; he was the first of all to in- 
vent numbers and computations of numbers, geometry, and astrology” 


(not that which teaches that the tendencies of things proceed from the 
stars, but that which imposes necessity on things themselves) “and in 
turn devised games of knuckle-bones and dice.” That to this kind of 
demons belong soothsaying and augury, even the very things called 
oracles, necromancy and the art of magic, further, conjectural ignor- 
ance based on numbers, and whatever besides of evils men practice with 
mystic designs or secret cunning, the Erythrean siby] attests, 

And some from those dregs of spirits are far worse than others. Cer- 
tain ones, staying outside the ranks of mad men, ever set in motion 
all the other deadly things they can; certain ones, making their dwelling 
among mad men, foretell the future. For much about the end of the 
world in the last times not only have prophets sung by divine inspira- 
tion, but soothsayers at the instigation of a demon. For what shall we 


say of that prophecy that the Roman Empire, by which the world is . 


ruled, will be removed from the earth? Has it been removed’ or not? 
Lo, declining, it will revert to Asia. Has it reverted or not? Lo, the 
raging Turk; for the Orient will hold the scepter, the Occident will 
perforce obey it. That has not yet been fulfilled. But I do not contend 
that demoniacs always foretell the future, just because the most skillful 
artificer of lies is the Devil. This alone I mean, that the well-known 
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Erythrean ~~ and even the Cumaean sibyl of whom one reads in the 
Poet were influenced by this kind of demons as often as they prophe- 
sied (likewise Trojan Cassandra when, raving, she foretold the future), 
that by these demons vast fissures are sometimes made in the earth, 
blasts spewing flames are roused from Aetna, the firmest foundations 
of mountains are shaken. Of this, so Vergil in the sixth Aeneid: 


Ecce autem primi sub lumina solis et ortus 
sub pedibus mugire solum et iuga coepta moveri 
sylvarum, visaeque canes ululare per umbram 
adventante dea. 


Of these demons Porphyrio says: “They inhabit a place near the earth, 
nay, within the earth itself. There is no crime which they dare not 
perpetrate, since they are fiercer than a tigress, far harder than the 
cliffs of Caucasus.” These are those spirits which, in assumed bodies in 
the houses of many even in this island, are observed to strike on iron, 
move fetters, roll their eyes around, produce crashing noises, rattle 
chains, be audible, now at the threshold, now outside the threshold, 
throw out of order objects set in order, and, as it were, scatter the leaves 
of the sibyl throughout houses. 


PART FOUR: Whether Specters Are Human Spirits 
Walking Abroad after Death 


It is set forth with sufficient clarity (as I hope) by what we have 


said, how many kinds of specters are to be ee on For all depraved 


spirits, except those who dwell in fire, take on bodies easily perceptible 
to sight, as the most celebrated men of the heroic age maintained. To 
truly pe men, about to develop a happy life by praiseworthy prac- 
tice of the virtues, never or rarely do they join themselves as familiars, 
because of the great contrariety of their nature and character, Evil men, 
distinguished by every stigma of turpitude, they very often attend, 
because of agreeing similarities of character. For nothing is more — 
tive of intimacy than similarity. So, true is that which is commonly 
wont to be said, “Eggs are most like eggs, bees like bees,” and “Like 
with like, equals with equals, are most easily joined together.” The 
assertions, not so much ancient as unfounded, of these petty men pro- 
vided the first origin for those heretical fabrications about a zone of 
fathers and children, about some most delightful and fragrant meadow 
or other, formerly devised by Bede, most recently approved by Bellar- 
mine in his book De purgatorio, chapter seven—and so on until the 
Devil, in assumed human form, egregiously lied to them about this same 
purgatory, to the effect that he along with the dead must be tortured 
with eternal punishments unless by certain immoderate ceremonies 
satisfaction should be given on his behalf. But otherwise was the opinion 
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of Aristotle—though that one was Plato’s (whom the papists favor 
today), who believed that shadowy phantoms of depraved souls wander 
about monuments and tombs—and otherwise that of truth and reason. 
Aristotle denies that souls, having left the prison of the body, can return 
at all—to which we do not assent either. Truth denies this proposition 
even in this life; reason plainly urges the contrary, For souls, especially 
of the wicked, cannot form bodies, since, freed from these moribund 
bodily vestments, they would not know how to fashion bodies more 
efficiently than when they were enclosed in bodily bulk. And if they 
did know, what certainly they can by no means know, it would be an 
error to believe that they return, since they could in no wise be freed 
from punishment. “The soul,” said the Philosopher, “does not weave or 
work, but the admirable combination of the whole man exhibits this 
capacity.” Wherefore, if this our inferior microcosm (which consists 
of the nocturnal nature of the body and the morning nature of the 
mind) has conducted itself badly in this life, unless the soul itself, 
while it is in this feebleness of the transitory body, should return to 
its senses, it could not go free from eternal punishment. Certainly not 
otherwise ‘is the belief of the Turks today, or was that of the Jews. 
For, if it had been, undoubtedly, when they offered so many forms 
of sacrifices for the sins of the ices, they would have instituted one 
at least for releasing souls or mitigating the torments of the dead. 

But the bishops maintain (as was said) that human souls go to and 
fro, and believe they can prove this proposition by the sole instance of 
Samuel—of Samuel who, evoked by a sorceress, addressed King Saul. 
Our adversaries do not notice, however, that, if it should be granted by 
them that that deceptive semblance was Samuel, this would of necessity 
go far toward ps se the opinion of the magicians. For Cornelius 
Agrippa, in the second book of his Occult Philosophy, chapter 42, at- 
tempts to prove, by this same sorceress and the instance of Samuel, 
that the souls of saints are subject to the art of magic. None the less, 
let us weave two arguments by which we may prove that it was not 
Samuel, but an impure spirit clothed in the form of Samuel. The first of 
these is deduced from the efficient cause, the second from the effect. 
From the efficient cause: 


Souls of saints, freed from the custody of bodies, 
cannot be evoked by sorceresses. 
But that ghost was evoked by a sorceress. 
Therefore, 
That ghost cannot be called the soul of Samuel. 


Bellarmine concedes the major proposition, bishops grant it, Scripture 
and the church fathers, almost to a man, freely admit it. But most of 
our adversaries deny the minor proposition. For this denial, Bellarmine 
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assigns two reasons, the first of which depends on the words of Scrip- 
ture, the second on the testimonies of the Rabbis. For Scripture asserts 
that the sorceress was perturbed, but, said Bellarmine, there was no 
cause of her perturbation other than that she saw Samuel, by his 
arrival, anticipate the incantation; therefore, not a shade of Samuel, 
but the soul of the man himself, was evoked. But certainly, how egregi- 
ously Bellarmine lies can be proved even from the very context. For 
the text says that the sorceress was perturbed because she realized that 
Saul was present, who had ordered all sorceresses to be banished from 
the land of the Jews, and she accordingly cried out with a loud voice, 
“Why have you deceived me, since you are yourself Saul?” And so, 
distrusting this reasoning, Bellarmine at once takes refuge in the author- 
ity of the Rabbis. The Rabbis, he says, have the tradition that shades of 
the dead, evoked by the art of magic, customarily ascend with heads 
downward, but Samuel ascends upright; therefore he was not evoked 
by magical art. Fine necromantic reasoning and such as is unknown 
to all magicians! But that this is no reason, or certainly weak, who will 
fail to recognize who is familiar with that repulsive fiction of the Rab- 
bis, whereby they pretend that Samuel came to Moses and cajoled 
him to this effect? “Come with me, for perhaps (God forbid) I may 
be brought to trial; but you will be my witness that there is no letter 
of your whole law which I have not fulfilled.” Than which blasphemy, 
what, pray, is sillier? As if anyone of mortal men was able to keep the 
divine law, when Scripture proclaims that no one of living men will 
be justified in the sight of God from the works of the law. But let 
us pass over that and diligently investigate whether the Rabbis hold the 
view which Bellarmine cites. And so it must be noted, according to 
the Rabbis, that it is a matter of necromantic custom to evoke spirits, 
either clad with bodily aspect or clothed in no body. Through those 
clad in no body they could foresee the future through (1) sound, (2) 
dream, or (3) characters. Those who took on a corporeal aspect would 
assume either a true body or one very like a shade; and these were seen 
with bodies (1) perfect, (2) altered, or (3) including the bust only. 
Therefore, to come to Bellarmine, formidable in name rather than in 
fact, it is established that Samuel did not appear according to the first 
aspect of necromancy, head downward, for such aspects were not real 
appearances at all. For, though sometimes in sleep the necromancers 
seemed to see semblances, they did not, however, see them. In the 
second aspect there is room for doubt, but not in that in which the 
magicians say that only one part is seen. For those who appear with the 
head only do not ascend feet first. Nor is it open to argument whether 
those who are seen with assumption of real bodies so appear, inasmuch 
as Samuel was showing himself to the sorceress in only the shadowy 
form of a body, since Saul did not see Samuel at all. But when Rabbis 
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refer to those which, by reason of shadowy bodies, are apt not always 
to be discerned, or which appear to someone or other upside down, 
why did Bellarmine, quite deliberately, omit the names of those to 
whose authority he clings? Rabbi David Kimchi explains, as well, com- 
menting on this same — in Samuel, that evoked spirits were ac- 
customed to appear to kings with the head pointing not downward but 
upward, to common fe in reverse, And he maintains that Samuel 
was So seen as to show deference to the king. Why, then, did Bellarmine 
elicit from the Rabbis something by which he would weaken the force 
of his — argument? 

We have spoken of a second argument, drawn from the effect. It 
runs thus: 


That ghost was deceptive which appeared to the sorceress; 
therefore, 


It was not Samuel. 


The antecedent is thus proved. The ghost said it was disquieted, dis- 
turbed, and, as it were, affected with fear and trembling (for so the 
words signify). But if it had been Samuel, he could not have been 
struck with terror, nor moved to wrath, nor disquieted. For blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord henceforth (as the old version has it)— 
at once, immediately, right now—moreover, they rest from their 
labors and their works follow them. They do not tremble, therefore, 
nor grow pale, but are ever of tranquil and unruffled mind, fully en- 
joying the sweetest peace and quiet in Abraham’s bosom. Certainly, if 
Samuel had been sent by God, he would not have said that he was agi- 
tated and disquieted, any more than Moses and Elias, conversing to- 
gether with Christ on Mt. Tabor, or angels talking pleasantly with holy 
men of venerable memory, were disposed to say that they were agitated 
and perturbed, te he would have said that he was prepared and 
ready, rather than disturbed in any way even slightly, if God had sent 
him to carry out his order. 

It will turn out, then, that the Devil has not only impiously fabri- 
cated that whole doctrine of the wandering ghosts of the dead, but 
also iniquitously augmented it, so that he might firmly establish the 
accepted custom of funeral ceremonies and the idolatrous practice of 
celebrating masses for the dead. Nay, also, demons frequently pretend 
that they are the souls of the dead, to confirm the error of the Gentiles. . 


PART FIVE: Whether Specters Share in the Functions of Animals 


But some will meet us, saying, “Let us deny all this, let us burn the 
records which say there are such things, let us call them fictitious— 
anything rather than to admit that there are specters. For, if they 
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had any reality, they could have been seen by us; more, they would be 
animated with life, since they would be seen, walking, to put themselves 
in motion, to answer when addressed, breathing out and in, to be able to 
touch us, chewing their food, to be fed and nourished.” 

Certainly, I cannot wonder enough at their stupidity, as often as I 
notice it, how rashly, when they have not made their point, as if they 
had made it famously, they exclaim, “Let us believe none of the things 
we do not either touch with the hand or discern with the eyes or ex- 
press in a syllogism.” But they will achieve nothing in reasoning who 
will not investigate what we have said in syllogisms. They are, then, 
very like the Seriphian, who, never having gone off the island where 
he had often seen only small hares and foxes, would not believe there 
were lions and panthers, when he was told what they were like. But 
such people dwell in Cimmerian darkness. For there are many things 
which do not present themselves to our sight. Why, we have not seen 
God himself, have we? Why, then, do we believe there is a God? 
Inlanders will not believe there is a sea. Will there, then, be no sea? We 
see that this is silly and much abhorrent to reason. Nor can other things 
which stubborn men offer in objection and which are equally stupid be 
fairly inferred from my statements or, without misrepresentation, in- 
jected into them. 

Let us grant that specters move. Well, then, they won’t be alive, will 
they? Many things have motion, to which the breath of life is not 
vouchsafed, seeing that they are driven hither and thither by an external 
mover, not by their constituent form. An angel is no more a bodily 
perfection than is a soul separated from the form of a corpse. And if 
it should be called a form, it will not be functional, but merely present, 
not an agent but an occupant. There is no substantial union of spirit 
with body, Substantial union is what constitutes animals. Now specters 
are not animals, seeing that they are neither men nor brutes. Hence, if 
specters shall be called alive, this will be a manner of speaking very like 
that which the Philosopher uses in his book De caelo, when he calls the 
sky an animated body, not because it is in actual fact imbued with a 
soul, but because, by a certain recondite analogy, he indicates that the 
sky has this kind of mutual participation with the animals; because, just 
as the body has, in different parts, different capacities, according to 
which distinct differences of position are assumed in it, so also in the 
celestial sphere, In the same way, specters may be called animate, not 
on account of some kindred nature shared in common by animals and 
specters, but by reason of similarity of form, and of their motion and 
other activities, to the genuine activities of animals. Hence, just as cer- 
tain dishonorable things are very like the honorable, the not good to the 
good, the quite inartistic to the artistic, in such wise, let specters be 
very like the living. They are not, however, to be called animals, for 
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the motion of animal and specter is not the same, since the one motion 
issues from a source within, the other from a source without. For, just 
as the ebb and flow of the sea does not result from the essential nature 
of water, but from the energy of the moon, so the motion of specters 
from place to place is not wont to ensue from the form of their body, 
but from the energy of spirits. 

They can speak, to be sure, and yet their speech is not the same as 
that yf man, since it proceeds rather from an artificial motion of pup- 
pets than from the true sources of nature. It is known that brute beasts 
have spoken, that the soldiers of Ulysses, transformed by Circe, burst 
forth into speech. What is more, it is known to many in this island 
that an impure spirit and a good genius, by whom at the same time a 
little girl was possessed, spoke, and that the girl herself sustained a third 
role in conversation, asking the good genius why he replied to the evil 
accuser. That they are certainly able to speak from a dead body as 
well as from a living person, I do not argue at length; for it is conceded 
by most cae And many know what a certain magician among the 
people of Bologna did, who, in collusion with the Devil, equipped a 
dead maiden citharist with an amulet attached to her armpits, so that 
by reason of her highly esteemed art she frequented gatherings of 
men, public meetings, and banquets, sang to the accompaniment of the 
lyre according to her usual custom, and seemed not to differ from the 
living except that she was a little paler than the others. Nevertheless, I 
make this assertion: that specters employ speech by violently agitating 
the jaws, palates, teeth, throat, lungs, and the expanded muscles of the 
chest of the inanimate body; or by conveying an impression of some- 
thing said, in a better manner than by pronouncing words, through 
sounds striking the auditory sense—by which method Avicenna be- 
lieved the angels were customarily heard in the earliest times. 

As for their more certain means of perception, with which they seem 
to be marvelously endowed, now in hearing, again in gazing at indi- 
vidual objects with clear-seeing eyes, as it were—that is nothing less 
than discernment, by which they are very swiftly transported from the 
innermost centers of things to their outermost circumferences, Or if 
they should have heard or seen anything, their vision is not organic, 
their hearing not the same as human. But, just as they are substances 
utterly exempt from the feculent density of matter, so they have the 
clearest perceptions assigned to their natures. 

Their inhalation drawn in and lightly-emitted exhalation are in no 
way different from the expulsion of air similar to the intake into the 
hidden hollows of a bellows, gradually filled with which, it swells, and 
emptied of which, it little by little po a 

They have no sense of touch, nor shun cold nor are intimidated by 
heat, care nothing about flogging, do not dread wounds except in pre- 
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tense. For whatever spends its force on specters exerts it on bodies 
without feeling, not on spirits devoid of bodies. Naturally, because 
sensations are produced by nature to linger ug in matter at once 
animating and sentient. But feeling can originate from none but a sen- 
tient soul, animating from none but an animating soul, neither of which 
is to be recognized in a specter. 

As for the counterfeit show of being alive, which falsely imposes 
on the eyes as real—if we should speak of real nutrition, what can be 
really nourished in them, since nutrition is brought about by the soul 
alone, the propulsive power of natural heat? 

But actually, if we would understand the eating process which pre- 
cedes nutrition, that is none other than the mastication of food by 
movement of the jaws and ready transfer of it to the stomach by a 
similar motion. Since these processes are such, there might not be any 
digestion, but an exhalation can occur, and perfect resolution into 
the humors or the very elements. And these movements, by virtue of a 
spirit hovering about a body, could most handily be brought about. 


PART SIX: What Is the Final Cause of Specters? 


But if anyone shall have inquired as to the appointed cause of these 
specters, I reply that there is more than one cause, For sometimes they 
are evoked by words or herbs and magic means, that coming events 
may be a reine moe often that hellish things may be investigated 


in ways forbidden. Occasionally they appear of their own accord: the 
evil ones to inflict fear on men and impel them to wander from the true 
way of truth and virtue; the good, to bring solace to broken hearts and 
guide the zealous as they tread the straight ger of piety. 

Wherefore, since the world is full of iniquities, inasmuch as it 
abounds in demons, whether involved with bodies or in their proper 
natures only, they maliciously persecute us, let us be driven by the 
Socratic frenzies, which put us at our wit’s end, in order that they may 
rest our minds and us on Him who is omnipotent. Thus we shall guard 
against atheism, flee from all atheists, who do not recognize demons 
appearing in assumed forms, nor God as taking care of human affairs 
with certain infinite providence. Or if they should recognize Him, they 
blatantly state that He is in no way beyond human comprehension. 
Their depravity and iniquity, I say, through which we came to be like 
demons, let us put off, and virtue and constancy of life, through which 
we have become associates of the gods, let us don. So, either we shall 
never see specters, or, if ever we shall have seen them, as just and good 
men we shall not greatly fear them. 








A Letter from Edmund Waller to 
Thomas Hobbes 


HE FOLLOWING LETTER, addressed by Edmund Waller to 

Thomas Hobbes, is not dated, but was probably written late 
in 1656 or early in 1657.’ An approximate a quo terminal date is fur- 
nished by the allusion to Lucy’s Examinations, which appeared in 
July 1656. Waller’s remark, “The general voyse att present goes for 
a selected (not an elected) Parliament . . .” seems to furnish a basis 
for dating the letter prior to 25 May 1657, when the Humble Peti- 
tion and Advice was accepted, which provided that Parliament 
should consist of an elected House of Commons and a nominated 
“other House.” 

Little is known of Waller’s life during the eight years preceding 
the Restoration. He had returned from exile, with the permission 
of Parliament, in 1652. His Panegyric to Cromwell appeared in 
1655. This letter is primarily of importance as showing how the 
Leviathan was received, but is also of interest in reflecting the 
poet’s opinion of the Protectorate. The description of the rule of the 
Major Generals as “a perfect foundation of government” comes as 
something of a surprise from one who had suffered imprisonment, 
heavy fine, and long exile for his royalism. 

The letter is printed from the autograph manuscript in the Hunt- 
ington Library (HM 22641), but contractions have been expanded 
and superior letters have been lowered. 

Paut H. Harpacre 
Sir 

On Saterday last I was att your Lodging by 9 a clocke in the morn- 
ing (having ben by some urgent occasions prevented in my intention 
to wayt on you the day before) but came a little too late to tell you 
what I hope you will admitt this to doe, that I esteeme your Booke 


not only as a present of the best kinde (preferring with Soloman wis- 
dome to any other treasure) but as the best of that kinde; Had I gonn 


1An extract was printed in Maggs Brothers Catalogue No. 480, Autograph Let- 
ters, Historical Documents and Authors’ Original Manuscripts (London, 1926), 
pp. 248-49, and was there erroneously dated “gth September (1657).” This slip 
apparently arose from a misreading of the words “I rest” at the conclusion. 
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(as by this tyme I had donn) to the greene-dragone? to fetch it, I 
could not have written ex dono Authoris upon it, as a wittnes to pos- 
terity that I was not only in your favor but in your esteeme too, (gifts 
being proportioned to the use and inclination of the receaver) and that 
which bought would have ben my cheifest delight only, is now that and 
my honor too: (Sir) one shewed mee this morning Dr Lucys censure 
upon your Leviathan;* he subscribes himself in his Epistle to the reader 
William Pike which (as his frend tels me) is because his name in Latine 
is Lucius, wherein he confirms what he is offended with you for ob- 
serving, that a man must have something of a scoller to io a verier 
coxcomb then ordinary, for what English man that had not dabled in 
latine would have changed so good a name as Lucy for that of a fish, 
besides it is ominous that he will prove but a pike to a leviathan, a nar- 
rowe river fish to one which deserves the whole ocean for his theater; 
all that I observed in the preface of this pickrill, was, that he says your 
doctrine takes us country-gentlemen etc: sure, if wisdome comes by 
leasure, we may possibly be as good judges of philosophy as country- 
parsons are, all whose tyme is spent in saluting those which come into 
the world att gossipings,* takeing leave of those that goe out of it att 
funerals, and vexing those that stay in it with longwinded harangs; for 
Wallis’ and his fellowe (you have handeled them so well already) that 
I will esi nothing of them, for if I should say all I approve in you or 
finde ridiculous in your adversarys I should requite your booke with 
another; confident I am that all thay write will never be read over once, 


nor printed twise, so unlucky are thay to provoake you 


— Che reggese, e se governa 
Qual si governa, e regge I’huom, ch’é certo 
Con i posteri haver pratica eterna; 


Who in this Age behave yourself, and walke 
As one of whom posterity must talke; 


?Andrew Crooke, the publisher of several of Hobbes’s works, was located at 
the Green Dragon in St. Paul’s Churchyard (H. R. Plomer, A Dictionary of the 
Booksellers and Printers who were at work in England, Scotland and Ireland from 
1641 to 1667 (London, 1907], pp. 56-57). 

8William Pike [i.e., William Lucy], Examinations, censures and confutations of 
divers errours in the first two chapters of Mr. Hobbes bis Leviathan (London, P. 
Wattleworth for W. Hope). Dated by Thomason 21 July 1656 (Catalogue of the 
pamphlets, books, newspapers, and manuscripts . . . collected by George Thomason, 
1640-1661, ed. G. K. Fortescue [London, 1908], II, 155). 

*Gossipings: christenings. 

5John Wallis (1616-1703), the Savilian Professor of Geometry in Oxford, in a 
long controversy begun in 1655, exposed Hobbes’s geometrical errors. Cf. Isaac 
Disraeli’s essay, “Hobbes’s quarrels with Dr. Wallis, the mathematician,” in Quar- 
rels of Authors; or, Some Memoirs for our Literary History ... (London, 1814), 


II, 89-119. 
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With well applying and ill translating of which verses, I conclude the 
first, and come now to the second part of what I should have troubled 
you with if I had found you in your Lodging, viz: to charge you with 
my most humble servise to the noble Lord with whom you are,® as also 
with my acknowledgment of the kinde message I lately receaved from 
his Lordship: Letting him knowe that because I could write nothing 
safely which he might not finde in print, 1 went to your Lodging per- 
posely to have troubled you with my conjectures of what is like to to 
[sic] befall us in order to satisfy his Lordships curiosity who honored 
me with his commands therein 

Here is much talke of change both of Councills and of Councillors, 
and both is beleved, but what or who will be next is very incertayn, and 
this incertenty proceeds not so much from secrecy as from irresolution, 
for rowling ourselves upon providence (as formerly) many things have 
been debated, but perhaps no one thing yet absolutely intended To me 
it seems that his Highnes (who sees a good way before him) had layd 
sometyme since a anc foundation of government, I mean by the 
Major-Generals reducing us to provences and ruling us by those pro- 
vincials with the newe Levied Army etc:" but fayling of the good succes 
hoped for abroad,* and these arrears and want of mony att home,’ may 
perhaps give occasion and oportunity to such as are enemys to a settle- 
ment to retard and shocke his desseins: The generall voyse att present . 
goes for a selected (not an elected) Parliament and that we shall very 
shortly see something donn therein, in the mean tyme desiring pardon 


for this taedious scribling (as if I were infected with the stile of your 
frends Lucy and Wallis) 


I rest 
Your humble and obliged servant 
Waller 


6William Cavendish, third Earl of Devonshire (1617-84). 

7In October 1655 commissions were issued to eleven Major Generals, to enforce 
the law and to command the newly-raised militia in the eleven districts into which 
England and Wales were divided. See D. W. Rannie, “Cromwell’s Major-Generals,” 
English Historical Review, X (1895), 471-506. 

8The failure of the expedition to Hispaniola and of Cromwell’s diplomatic ef- 
forts in the Protestant interest. 


°The debts of the government, including arrears to the army and navy, were 
estimated at between £800,000 and {900,000 in October 1656 (M. P. Ashley, 
Financial and Commercial Policy under the Cromwellian Protectorate [Oxford, 
1934], p- 45). 
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Admiral Nelson’s Farm 


By Haron Craie, Jr. 


f yes the Battle of Copenhagen and an arduous tour of duty in 
the Channel, Admiral Lord Nelson, like other seafaring men 
before and after him, began to think of a snug harbor in the coun- 
try. House-hunting by Lady Hamilton discovered, in August, 1801, 
a suitable residence—secluded, yet just an hour’s drive from Town. 
This was Merton Place, “Paradise Merton”; no trace of it now 
remains." 

Although the expenses were borne entirely by Nelson, the house 
was planned also to accommodate his friend Sir William Hamilton 
and the latter’s wife Emma, Lady Hamilton. Sir William, now eld- 
erly and retired from his ambassadorial duties, made no objection 
to this somewhat unusual arrangement. Lady Hamilton was inde- 
fatigable in improving the grounds and in buying livestock. Her 
activities are reflected in the letters which Nelson, not yet released 
from his Channel command, wrote to her in September and Octo- 
ber. “Have you bought any cows?” asked the Admiral on October 
5 and, two days later: “You are to be, recollect, Lady Paramount 
of all the territories and waters of Merton, and we are all to be your 
guests, and to obey all lawful commands. What have you done 
about the turnip field, duck field, &c?””? The last reference appar- 
ently concerned some adjacent pieces of property which it was 
hoped to add to Merton Place, for on October 18 Nelson again 
wrote, “Have you thought of the turnip field? can we get it? We 
will, if possible, and in any reason of price.”* 


1For a more detailed description of the property, which lay near modern Wim- 
bledon, see Walter Sichel, Emzma, Lady Hamilton (London, 1905), pp. 379 ff. Miss 
Carola Oman, in her new life of Nelson (Garden City, N.Y., 1946), pp. 486 ff., has 
the best description of the Merton ménage. Apparently merely by good fortune, 
the property was bought for £9000 just before the cessation of hostilities with 
France and at once appreciated in value. 

2T. J. Pettigrew, Memoirs of the Life of Vice-Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson, 
K.B. (London, 1849), Il, 206; The Collection of Autograph Letters and Historical 
Documents formed by Alfred Morrison (Second Series, 1882-1893). The Hamilton 
& Nelson Papers (privately printed, 1893-94), II, 172 (No. 631); referred to as 
Morrison MSS. 


8Pettigrew, Nelson, Il, 226. 
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After such preliminaries Sir William and Lady Hamilton moved 
in, and Sir William wrote to Nelson on October 16 that they had 
been in residence some days and there was nothing for Nelson to 
do but come and enjoy the property: “you have a good mile of 
walk around your own farm.” “It would make you laugh,” Sir Wil- 
liam continued, “to see Emma & her mother [Mrs. Cadogan] fitting 
up pig-sties and hen-coops, & already the Canal is enlivened with 
ducks, & the cock is strutting with his hens about the walks.” 
Nelson replied at once, to Emma, “I shall, you may rely, admire 
the pig-stye, ducks, fowls, &c. for everything you do, I look upon 
as perfect.”* 

Sir William, an enthusiastic angler, had just returned from a fish- 
ing trip of which he reported to his nephew, Charles Greville, “T 
had not 6 bites in 10 days.”* He and Nelson planned to stock the 
stream (the Wandle, which Lady Hamilton rechristened the Nile) 
which ran through the estate. Nelson had already written in his 
Lady Paramount letter “you must take care what kind of fish you 
put into the water, for Sir William will tell you one sort destroys 
the other.” To Sir William he said, “I shall buy fish out of the 
Thames to stock the water, but I bar barble. I shall never forget the 
one you had cooked at Staines.’ Sir William replied, in the letter 
of October 16, that Nelson’s plan of stocking the water was ex- 
actly his own. He would answer for it that in a few months the 
Admiral might command a good dish of fish at a moment’s notice. 
The stocking was especially necessary because, “every fish, if of any 
size, has been taken away [by the former owner], even after the 
bargain was made, . . .” 

Later, from the Mediterranean, Nelson frequently commented 
on the improvements which Lady Hamilton was having made to 
the house and grounds. He urged that a strong netting be placed 
around the Nile, so that Horatia, their little daughter, might not 
tumble in. “And then,” he added, “you may have ducks again in 
it.”* The ducks had perhaps proved unruly. The fish, too, were 
later moved, as may be presumed from Nelson’s writing “I think I 


4Morrison, MSS, II, 176 (No. 638). 5Pettigrew, Nelson, Il, 223. 
SMorrison MSS, II, 174 (No. 633). ‘Ibid., 175 (No. 635); Oct. 14, 1801. 
8Pettigrew, Nelson, Il, 377; March 14, 1804. 
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should have persuaded you to have kept the pike and a clear stream, 
and to have put all the carp, tench, and fish who muddy the water 
into the pond. But as you like, I am content.”® For the present, the 
Nile figured considerably in the correspondence; just before he 
first came to Merton, Nelson wrote on October 20, 1801: “How I 
should laugh to see you, my dear friend, rowing in a boat; the beau- 
tiful Emma rowing a one-armed Admiral in a boat! it will certainly 
be caricatured! Well done, farmer’s wife! I'll bet your turkey 
against Mrs. Nelson’s [his sister-in-law]; but, Sir William and I 
will decide.”’”° 

Finally Nelson got his official release and on October 23 drove 
into Merton under a triumphal arch built by the villagers. He was to 
stay there, with few interruptions, until May, 1803. Nelson had said 
to Emma “I expect that all the animals will increase where you are, 
for I never expect that you will suffer any to be killed,” and it 
appears that the farm continued to flourish. On this point there is 
an unpublished letter in the manuscript collection of the Hunting- 
ton Library, unique among Nelson documents in showing Nelson 
the farmer rather than merely the applauder of Lady Hamilton’s 
enthusiasms. It is dated April 15, 1803, and is black-edged, in mourn- 
ing for Sir William Hamilton, whose death had occurred on the 
6th of the month. It is addressed to “Benjn. Patterson Esqr, Con- 
deray [?] Farm, Merton, Surrey.”** Emma’s efforts at animal hus- 
bandry had borne fruit, for Nelson says: 


My Dear Sir 

I am much obliged by your kind letter & should I unhappily be called 
from Merton by the conduct of that Insolent Scoundrel Buonaparte, 
I shall be happy in accepting your kind offer of assistance for much of 
my farming affairs at Merton. The Cow sold well. The Hay I sold for 
100 Guineas. I have now 6 Pigs five weeks old do you buy pigs for your 
farm if you do I wish you would take them & give me the price which 


*Ibid., p. 393; May 30, 1804. It must have been about this time that Nelson sent 
the injunction, quoted in Oman, Nelson, p. 488, about the sheep: “Take care that 
they are kept on the premises all night, for that is the time they do good to the 
land.” 

10[bid., p. 230. 11Pettigrew, Nelson, Il, 231. 


12The Pattersons are mentioned, but only by name, in the list of friendly 
neighbors given by Sichel, Lady Hamilton, p. 380. 
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you may think proper. Lady Hamilton desires me [to thank you] for 
your obliging enquiries & Believe me 


Your much obliged 
Bn. Patterson Esqr Nelson & Bronte 


Soon enough, Buonaparte did misconduct himself; Nelson hoisted 
his flag in the “Victory” on the 18th of May, 1803, took command 
in the Mediterranean, and began the long period of service known 
as the Trafalgar Campaign. He was only once more, and for 
twenty-four days, at Merton. History is silent about the little pigs. 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes contributed to The Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins. Prose quotations which exceed six lines in length should 
be single-spaced, without quotation marks and without indentation, 
unless the quotation begins a paragraph. Verse quotations of more than 
two lines in length should be single-spaced and centered. Footnotes 
should be numbered consecutively throughout the article and indicated 
in the text by superior figures. They should appear at the bottom of 
the page (or, if the writer prefers, all together at the end of the article), 
single-spaced, the first line indented, egy by the superior figure. 

In matters of form the Quarterly follows the University of Chicago 
Manual of Style (10th ed.; 1937) and in spelling it follows the pre- 
ferred use in Webster’s Dictionary (2d ed., unabridged; 1937). 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i,” “w” 
for “vv,” etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be trans- 
literated,and long quotations in Latin,Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 


duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 


The ordinary citation of a book includes:the author’s name, the 
title of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page num- 
bers. The title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: V. S. Clark, 
History of Manufactures in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 
38-43.] The title of an article in a | xmas or continuing series should 

f 


be inclosed in quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodi- 
cal, [Example: Isaac oe “Industrial Influence of Lead in 
Missouri,” Journal of Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the 
work is an edited one, the title should be followed by the editor’s 
name. [Example: Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of 
Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Bancroft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For 
a work lacking pagination, use the signature instead of page references: 
Sig. A3’. If a work cited is in a series, the name of the series, inclosed 
in quotation marks, followed by the serial number, if given, should 
precede the place of publication. [Example: C. R. Fish, The Civil Serv- 
ice and the Patronage (“Harvard Historical Studies,” XI; New York, 
1905), pp. 102-3.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the number 


of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: A Manual 
of Style (8th ed.; Chicago, 1925).] 
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